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Exceptional 
Children 


SYCHOLOGY and education the Twentieth 


Century looked the environment the source 


children’s problems. The parents were consid- 
ered part this environment, but only the 
sense that the parents were instrumental de- 
termining the physical environment which the 
child was grow and develop. The social workers 
this time, merely transmitted the therapist’s 
recommendations the parents, and directed them 


carrying out these prescriptions. 


This method was not very successful with the 
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parents; they did not (understandably) appreciate 
being told how solve their child’s difficulties. 
More important, however, was the fact that the 
parents, according this method, were expected 
adopt intellectual attitude which was almost 
assistance working out their problems with 
their offspring. was hardly surprising that this 
approach was ineffective, since the problem did not 
reside either the parents the child. The prob- 
lem was between the parents and the child, was 


relationship problem. 


The gradual awareness, that the. parent was 
hampered the emotional 
from intimate relationship led increased 
understanding that the main problem with disturbed 
children was unhealthy stultifying parent- 
child relationship. Both were hindering each other 
from further growth and development. 


The significance understanding problem 
terms interaction evident when realize 
that any change child’s personality occuring 
therapy situation would probably largely 
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negated were returned family (parent) 
relationship which was neither receptive to, nor 
understanding of, this change. 


Thus, can see the value social case- 
worker’s helping the parent clarify his own per- 
sonality difficulties situation where the parent- 
child relation problem temporarily resolved. 
working with the parent this way, the possi- 
bility child’s returning the same hostile en- 
vironment lessened. 


seems logical that since the difficulty the 
relationship, the relationship, unit, should 
treated. This the major trend today, though 
there are still some clinics where only the child 
treated. This usually where children are referred 
the clinic other means such courts and 
schools. 


therapy can really completely effective 
with children unless all members the relationship 
are least considered, not treated, similarly, 
individual therapy cannot succeed unless rela- 
tionship exists between the therapist and the client. 


general, all members the family are con- 
sidered when child brought guidance clinic 


Axline has cited instance which she believes contra- 
“Teacher-Therapist Deals with Handicapped 
Child.” Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
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for help. fast becoming the rule, rather than 
the exception, that least one parent submits 
guidance, counseling, therapy simultaneously 
with the child. Thus, the task may construed 
one where necessary for three people (mother, 
father, and child) change their perceptions and 
feelings towards each other. 


Growth and Play Therapy 

The aim any therapy must induce 
approximate the kind emotional growth that 
desirable the normal course development 
personality. Therefore, before the aims play 
therapy with children are discussed, some concepts 
normal growth will dealt with. 

Neither physical nor psychological growth can 
organism completely detached from the environ- 
ment which supplies its needs, simply because 
organism cannot survive without the elements 
the environment which subsists and grows. 
Similarly, personality cannot grow which di- 
vorced from contacts with other personalities simply 
because personality defined terms inter- 
action with and impact other personalities. 


The birth the child sharpens and changes the 
roles the parents; sharpens, changes, and de- 
fines their differences. They change from husband 
father, and from wife mother. Many loving 
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husbands resist this change while some wives 
the other extreme. 

Many parents define themselves vis-a-vis the 
child separate persons through consistent and 
predictable treatment; this gives the child feeling 
his own separateness the framework the 
family which related. Predictability 
important because the position taken here that 
only through consistent and predictable experiences 
can individual develop sense security 
well some sense control over the environment 
which lives. 

Thus, the normal growth child exemplified 
gradually differentiating himself from objects, 
people, and events his environment. This differ- 
entiation completed when the person has defined 
himself individual relating himself 
others, and understanding his relationships with 
those about him. This feeling relatedness 
usually the type where the person has integrated 
the individuality his own personality harmony 
with the society which part. 

Just the personality cannot grow without be- 
ing related other personalities, changes 
behavior and attitudes whether sought through 
education therapy can occur only relationship 
with other personalities. 

This growth towards reality, these behavioral 
changes, are not directed the therapist. Many 
psychologists subscribing the principles spon- 
taneous, non-directed, play therapy believe that 
each individual possesses within himself the poten- 
tialities grow and meet efficiently any problems 
which encounters during his life. 

Rogers feels that accepting the child and 
where the time comes the clinic, and 
not directing, advising, the 
therapist creates acceptant atmosphere which 
the child feels understood. Once this feeling 
being understood has been achieved, the child 
may reevaluate the problem 
light, and thereby gain some insight the real 
nature the difficulty. 

The purpose play therapy, then, accelerate, 
facilitate, and rechannel the natural process 
ego-development, self-directed growth, creat- 
ing conditions conducive this natural elan vital. 


Some Tenets Play Therapy 
Since play natural medium expression for 
children, utilized for therapy because 
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through play that the child experiences his first 
contacts with the external environment and 
presses his reactions it. here that the child 
first learns adjust other children and social 
situations. Subsequently, indicative his 
general personality, whether observed 
out therapy. The play therapy because 
atmosphere created which permits growth 
and changes the child’s personality unique 
setting, and accelerated rate. 


Play Therapy Involves Clinical Relationship Be- 

tween Two People 

The therapy relationship different that 
slightly structured, i.e., the child needs wants 
help, and the therapist accepts the responsibility 
giving it. The play therapy not only because one 
individual facilitating growth and the other 
growing, but because atmosphere created 
which permits the client develop his own way, 
and self-determined and usually accelerated 
rate. 


Play Therapy Utilizes Principles Necessary 
Achieve Acceptant Atmosphere Conducive 
Self Growth 
effort made most child therapists 

avoid placing the child situation which 

might perceive threatening, refraining from 
directive, interpretive, and evaluative statements. 

Statements this type tend inhibit the free ex- 

pression the true feelings the child and may 

completely postpone the expression 
problem. 

Positive judgments the child’s behavior are 
equally avoided since they might reinforce some 
responses used the child merely for 
purpose impressing the therapist and 
dependency relationship. The real problem 
child might that his mother has reinforced some 
responses which are inhibiting his movement away 
from dependence, therefore, the child may well try 
the same responses impress the therapist. the 
child were succeed “impressing” the therapist, 
the result would be, not therapy, but only en- 
couragement the child’s dependency role and limi- 
tation his growth self-direction. 

This situation not unique therapy; has 
parallel education where find children who 
have “learned” school work which they know 
will receive favorable judgment from their teacher, 
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but who have not “learned” the sense that 
knowledge, insights, skills attitudes are fully part 
them, utilizable non-school situations. 

Consistency sine qua non all phases 
therapy order give the child appreciation 
stability and predictability his environment. 
mentioned previously, since behavior learned, 
therapy must regarded learning experience 
also. Since many children learn feel insecure 
inconsistent and unpredictable treatment the 
parents, then consistency the part the therapist 
very desirable because the child may learn therein 
that there are some people who are predictable and 
consistent their behavior, even the parents 
are not. 

The child under therapy accepted 
the present point time. This eliminates the 
necessity the child having defend rationalize 
his past, while also removing the therapist 
threat. There constant danger therapist’s 
misinterpreting incorrectly emphasizing parts 
the client’s case history. Even with correct diag- 
nosis some phase the child’s past behavior, 
must still realized that anything the child re- 
members his past will perceived (by the 
child) terms the present. This makes the 
usefulness and the desirability unquestioning 
acceptance the part the therapist quite evident. 
should remembered that anything considered 
important the child will brought with him 
the therapeutic play session. 

Part this growth experience the therapeutic 
situation the child’s sharp awareness himself 
individual. The permissive acceptant atmos- 
phere and accurate understanding feelings in- 
duce the child express his subjective feelings, 
desires, and tensions the light the present, 
without the usual supports, and without the usual 
results. Allen has similar that paral- 
lels the principle accepting and reflecting all 
feelings, whether they negative, aggressive, 
otherwise. writes (see second cit. bib.) 

that the experiencing and being able 
live with their feelings that has more therapeutic 
value than giving child understanding his 
feelings largely terms the past. 

This new awareness the self occurs within 
clearly defined limits and predictable results. The 
personal integrity maintained the therapist gives 
different pictures the emotions expressed the 
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child. For example, child who the habit 
having “temper tantrums” order control his 
parents, may behave similarly the presence 
the therapist, but without the success which has 
experienced the past with his parents. 

Experiencing old emotion, like this, with new 
and different results creates new experience for 
the child. This “forces” the child differentiate 
himself from the therapist and his “old” self be- 
cause the child now has new experience which 
may utilize his own way. 

The child now begins see his “responsibility” 
for his own actions, which further facilitates growth 
because adult longer there reinforce the 
child’s attempt remain dependent. 

obvious, therefore, that the need the 
mount importance therapy with children. 
necessarily follows that complete and honest under- 
standing the child’s feelings required the 
therapist order overcome the damage the 
growth-denying coercions the past. 

All the previously written principles are nulli- 
fied, unless their purpose perceived unmistakably 
the child submitting play therapy. Some 
cases therapy are unsuccessful because the child 
does not perceive the therapist being accepting, 
understanding, consistent, etc. although may ap- 
pear such himself and others. 

the light all that has been stated the 
literature and reiterated this paper the answer 
for the writers, any rate, that the facilitation 
better adjustment matter providing the 
conditions under which the individual can helped 
help himself. matter freeing the child 
his right normal growth and development. 


Who Should Play Therapy? 

play therapist from the professional and 
technical viewpoint one who has considerable 
background and training general psychology and 
has done good deal developmental and child 
psychology plus supervised experience under com- 
petent clinician treating emotionally disturbed 
youngsters. 

Preferably this person should have had consider- 
able experience working with “normal” children 


course, the fact the matter that participatory 
and active play has been generally accepted thinking 
individuals offering therapy recreating experiences 
(recreation) individuals regardless age. 
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either teacher, playground supervisor, chil- 
dren’s group worker. 

The play therapist undoubtedly should have 
practicum two verbal interactional therapy 
with children and adults well play therapy 
proper. The play therapy practicum should 
both individual and group therapy settings. 


When Should Play Therapy Recommended? 

Play therapy clinically indicated general 
whenever see consistent patterns behavior 
which the child shows evidence being incapable 
handling expressing emotions ways that 
are both socially acceptable and personally satis- 
fying. 

Most the problems amenable treatment 
play therapy include those with physical sympto- 
matology, not too long duration (arbitrarily 
would set this years less) such tics, 
enuresis, well those involving shyness, exces- 
sive acting-out (over-aggressive behavior) and 
cases withdrawing even disassociated be- 
havior. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 
Play Therapy Program 

The obvious strength play therapy that 
meets the child’s psychological needs behavioral 
and communication milieu that comprehended 
and familiar the child. The youngster not 
expected interact the conceptual and verbal 
level with the adult therapist but rather his own 
terms his own manner. 

The weakness play therapy, one may 
state the problem, that may appear the 
neophyte psychology simple implement that 
does not merit the undivided attention any 
serious psychotherapist. Another weakness play 
therapy arises from the fact that many individuals 
uninitiated into the intricacies and complexities 
developmental psychology—and with limited 
acquaintance with general psychology—may the 
basis sense” and knowledge have 
the temerity undertake so-called play therapy 
because its seeming simplicity. 


Implications 
The training must thorough and rigorous 
for workers this field for all competent clinical 
psychologists. The training should conducted 
under the auspices clinician department 
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education psychology other clinical setting. 
Trainees play therapy, ideally, should have had 
given experience working with “normal” 
children ordinary situations, for cxample— 
schools, playgrounds, camps and youth 
tions. Such trainees need rich background 
general child, and clinical psychology. Their prac- 
ticum experience must under the supervision 
mature and competent clinician. 

The implications for teachers exceptional chil- 
dren, for that matter teachers general, ob- 
vious. Both therapeutic knowledge 
hygiene principles tell that wish facilitate 
create social-emotional climate the learning 
therapy situation that facilitiates rather than in- 
hibits learning, otherwise defined changes 
behavior. This entails the teacher’s creating her 
behavior non-threatening, non-punitive, non-de- 
preciating psychological atmosphere. Specifically 
and briefly this means the teacher’s avoiding 
Mitzel’s and Withall’s studies imply, deprecating, 
belittling, demeaning, attacking 
tudes and behaviors vis-a-vis the learner; contrari- 
wise this entails the teacher’s utilizing behaviors 
and evidencing attitudes that encourage, commend, 
reassure and convey acceptance the learner. Sum- 
ming up: the teacher exceptional children must 
exert her skill and her art helping her 
charges develop sense both security and ade- 
quacy. This tall order but anything less will 
little avail helping our exceptional children. 
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GAINS 


for Students Attending School for the Blind 


Caution necessary the prediction achievement the basis 


initial examination. 


for blind children usually try have 
pupils enter approximately the same age 
sighted children enter the public school systems. 
There are, course, important exceptions. Trans- 
fers from sight-saving classes, children undergoing 
medical treatment which interferes with residential 
school attendance, and those who develop blindness 
their later years represent some these ex- 
ceptions. 


Effect Limited Experience 

would expected that blind children who have 
delayed school entrance for medical other rea- 
sons would handicapped compared their 
peer group terms range experiences. Even 
when blind children enter school the usual age 
they are often seriously retarded social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual development. The learning 
process does not start the time school entrance. 
blind child frequently has reduced opportunity 
fer play contacts, motor sensory development, 
growth self-reliance and independence. Fre- 
quently, his interest range narrowed and 
passively accepts environmental manipulation 
his life’s sphere. may not permitted indi- 
vidual understanding and control his environ- 
ment. Overprotection plays significant role 
limiting blind children this way. 

One logical outcome such limitation ex- 
perience would lowering test scores the 
Binet and other standardized measures intelli- 
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gence. would seem that lower scores reflecting 
such limited opportunities learn, but not limited 
native capacities, are expected initial 
tests schools for the blind. Samuel Hayes re- 
ports admitting children who were called “spe- 
cials” the Perkins Institution recognition 
this problem. summarized his reasons for per- 
mitting students enter who have what would 
seem prohibitive handicaps intelligence 
follows, “These are ungraded pupils who are ad- 
mitted trial spite initial low rating 
intelligence. some cases their low scores may 
explained due neglect home, sickness, 
some secondary physical handicap like deafness 
partial paralysis, lack opportunity pick 
general information, too much family protection 
from fancied 


might expected that some children would 
have higher retest scores intelligence scales 
schools especially adapted their needs provided 
vital experiences they had previously been denied. 
children are given greater opportunity make 
use their capacities, the gap between the stand- 
ardized numerical estimates ability and their 
innate potential may reduced. 


Retesting Experience Broadens 


study was made pupils the Oak Hill School 
(formerly the Connecticut School For The Blind) 
covering children for whom retest information 
was available. There was least 12-month inter- 
val between the initial administration test 
these students and their retests. The average 
time between tests was 37.8 months. Table gives 
breakdown the time interval between tests, 
with the subjects divided into four groups. 
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The last column Table shows the difference 
mean scores for each group. There was range 
gains from 5.6 mean for subjects who had 
least year but not two years between tests, 
mean point gain 10.5 for the group tested 
least four years after their admission the school. 
For the total group the average gain was 6.3 
points. Applying the “T” test for significance 
the difference between the means for the cases, 
was found that the gain was greater than chance 
the one percent level confidence. 5.16). 


Retest data for students who had been the 
school for less than months was available 
only nine children. (It not the usual practice 
administer second test child who has been 
the school for such short period.) The nine chil- 
dren who had been Oak Hill School less than 
four months had initial score 94.89 and 
mean retest score 95.67, difference .78. This 
difference was found not significant. 


Table analysis the differential gains 
children with varied initial levels intelligence. 
can seen that the children who tested the lower 
end the scale gained more subsequent intelli- 
gence tests than did those who originally tested 
average above average levels. There were too 


TABLE MEAN GAINS RETESTS 
INTELLIGENCE FOR FOUR GROUPS 
STUDENTS THE OAK HILL SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


Time Between Mean IQ Mean IQ Mean Gain 
Initial 190 Score Score on Test- 
Test and Re- No. Initial Test Retest Retest 
test (in mos.) 
Corre- 
Total Mean Mean Mean Gains 
97.8 104.1 6.3 
S.D. 


TABLE II. COMPARISON GAINS RETESTS 
INTELLIGENCE FOR STUDENTS GROUPED 
THE BASIS INITIAL TEST SCORES 


Initial IQ Seore N Mean Gain 
110 and above 2.33 
Total Total Mean Gain 6.3 
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few cases justify dividing the group into more 
than three categories, but was interesting note 
that the four cases whose initial test scores were 
over 130 showed gain the retests while the 
cases whose IQ’s were below gained average 
14.50 points. 

about half the cases the mental test used 
was the Interim Hayes-Binet for the Blind and the 
retest was the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Chil- 
dren. This sequence recommended Hayes 
testing blind children (2). There were few cases 
which the Hayes-Binet was followed the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, few where 
there were two administrations the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children, and scattered in- 
stances other combinations these tests. all 
combinations the retest scores were higher and there 
was indication that any particular sequence pro- 
duced greater gain prevented gains. 

analysis was made the results obtained 
the various examiners who administered tests 
the children this study. Again, significant 
differences were found between the retest gains 
reported the different examiners. 

Previous studies the intelligence blind chil- 
dren have shown that the distribution their scores 
follows very closely the distribution the scores 
sighted children (3). One difference was found 
that the blind children show fewer cases the 
middle ranges intelligence and higher per- 
centage cases the superior and inferior levels. 
Test retest comparisons for the Hayes-Binet and 
for the Interim-Hayes Binet have yielded correla- 
tions high .97, with other correlations re- 
ported sufficient magnitude insure confidence 
the use both these tests with the blind (4). 
The correlation the Interim Hayes-Binet and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, both terms 
internal consistency similar items and the 
over-all intelligence quotients obtained, again justi- 
confidence the use both measures with the 
blind (5, 8). While the data this study 
showed similar results for Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children, when compared with the meas- 
ures mentioned above, studies containing test retest 
correlations for this scale are not presently avail- 
able the literature. 

further indication the comparability 
findings for sighted and blind children can seen 
the study Perkins pupils who were tested 
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five more times with the 1930 Hayes-Binet. This 
group was divided into five categories ranging 
from above 120, and the results their tests 
were plotted curves. Consistent results were ob- 
tained terms expected retardation and accelera- 
tion (9). 


There considerable evidence consistency 
rank order standings blind children retests 
their the cases this study, the 
correlation was .80. The significant difference be- 
tween initial tests and retests reported this study 
may due the factors outlined Hayes the 
quotation cited earlier (1). Table seems hint 
the possibility that children other than those 
the lowest classification profit from their 
experiences school for the blind. Table 
points the possibility that the length attendance 
school for the blind, with its enriching experi- 
ences, may factor influencing test results for 
all levels intelligence. 


There are course individual differences re- 
test results. some cases small losses scores 
were found for individual children. This would 
normally the case retesting sighted children. 
cases there was gain slight loss. One case 
cases, there was loss greater than points. 
the retest scores showing advances, cases 
showed gains over points, with eight chil- 
dren gaining more than points the retests. 
Seventeen these children had initial scores 
over 90, four initial scores over 110. The Perkins 
Institution policy considering possible indica- 
tion retardation” rather than quickly accepting 
diagnosis native mental deficiency, (10) seems 
well justified, but the data might also point the 
need for recognizing that the blind students who 
initially test the normal and above average 
classifications may subsequently demonstrate even 
higher levels competence. 


Summary 


study the results intelligence retests for 
students the Oak Hill School for the Blind 
indicated significant gains after least one year’s 
attendance the school. These gains tend in- 
crease the length time spent the school in- 
creases. Children initially the lower categories 
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gain most, but substantial gains were made some 
normal and above average children. felt that 
the changes scores may evidence that the 
initial retardation blind students brought about 
inadequate contacts with their environment. 
limited range social, emotional, and intellectual 
experiences, often narrowed still further over- 
protection, may prevent blind children from exer- 
cising their potential capacities. Studies have 
shown that appropriate sections standardized 
tests, used with sighted children, can used re- 
liably with blind children, but the findings this 
study may indicate that some caution necessary 
the prediction achievement the basis 
initial examinations. The value withholding 
judgment individual cases and the necessity for 
retests are indicated. would certainly seem that 
the enriched program school for the blind, 
which prepared meet the experiential needs 
these handicapped children, makes possible for 
some utilize more fully their previously unde- 
veloped capacities. 
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BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE DEAF 


Programs for the deaf can not alone. 


They must tied 


with other organizations having similar objectives. 


HAT public relations programs, any, are now 
being carried behalf the deaf? 

get together much information possible 
from widely separated points, the author wrote to, 
and received answers from, superintendents 
schools for the deaf. Although this number not 
great enough give the full picture what 
being done, does indicate the scope and direction 
such programs. 

The replies showed that every one these 
schools carrying public relations program, 
and hoped more the future. This alertness 
the part the educators the deaf the vital 
need for public relations promises well for the 
future. 

Following brief summary the reports 
which have been received from the superintendents 
schools for the deaf: 


Demonstrations. 
school carrying out program demonstrations. 
Some have special bus station wagon which 
they transport the children and speakers over the 
state. These trips are carefully planned advance 
that the most effective use can made time 
during the trip. The speakers and children 
intensive job appearing before parent teachers 
meetings, high school assemblies, service clubs, 
colleges and universities and many other interested 
groups. Every school stands ready demonstrate 
send speaker when called upon so. 

Meetings the School. Almost all schools 
for the deaf invite outsiders hold meetings 
the school. Often the local service clubs 
other civic groups who come in. Generally they are 
entertained the school and the school has 
opportunity show what doing. this way 


every 


JOHN GRACE superintendent Texas 
School for the Deaf. His speech and the discussion 
Powrie Doctor which follows were delivered 
ICEC’s Cincinnati Convention 1954. 
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speech JOHN GRACE 


the public gains better understanding the 
cation the deaf and their problems. 

Competitive Games and Boy Scout Troops. 
number the schools have joint athletic events and 
scout activities with hearing children. 

Preschool Clinics. few the schools, 
parents preschool children come clinic every 
spring. There the parents live for two three 
days the school. 

Radio and Television. This type publicity 
wide section the public easily and effectively. 

Field Agents. Some schools have field agents 
help tie the school program other existing 
agencies the state. They bring the problems 
the deaf the attention interested laymen. 

Newspapers, Magazines. All the schools use 
these media every possible opportunity. 

Motion Pictures. One school has been able 
make motion picture the school program which 
has been viewed hundreds thousands 
people. 

careful evaluation these efforts were made, 
what kind public relations program would 
suggest? most cases, the superintendent and his 
staff are doing the best job possible with facilities 
their command. may that the same evalua- 
tion would bring out the fact that the work selling 
the schools and problems the deaf the public 
not entirely the responsibility the people who 
are loyally and conscientiously doing their best. 
Their training prepares them for the education 
deaf children—a highly technical and exacting pro- 
fession. Can they expected, then, have the 
skillful “know how” publicity job which 
itself highly technical? takes long training 
and experience for man become good sales- 
man good publicity man. Educators the 
deaf are simply not trained for it. course, the 
profession must accept this vital work part 


(Continued 150) 
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THROUGH PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


the best exhibits school for the deaf can put dem- 


onstration the pupils the school school will farm 


out deaf pupils public relations firm. 


longs the schools.”’ 


discussed POWRIE DOCTOR 


discussing Dr. Grace’s excellent paper, shall 

take the five points listed his summary and 
comment each briefly: 

public relations program vital im- 
portance inform the public the education and 
employment the deaf. 

Why much more importance for those 
the work for the deaf publicize their work 
than for other groups? important, partially, 
because the deaf cannot speak for themselves the 
accepted sense the word. important, also, 
because general deafness hidden handicap. 
great paradox the field physical handicaps 
that can see blindness, but cannot hear 
deafness. Consequently, easier interest the 
general public visible handicap such that 
the blind child the crippled child than the 
handicap the deaf child. Also, the great educa- 
tional handicap associated with deafness dif- 
ficult point sell the public. service club may 
purchase hearing aid for child with impaired 
hearing and feel satisfied because they have some- 
thing concrete show for their efforts. But sell 
such club 12-year scholarship for deaf 
boy girl quite different. This carries over 
into the employment problem the adult deaf. 

Schools for the deaf, individually, are doing 
very good job with limited facilities for this 
specific work. 

One the best exhibits school for the deaf can 
put demonstration the pupils the 
school, language demonstration, demonstration 
rhythm, speech demonstration. When the 
public sees for itself the tremendous task teach- 
ing speech and language the deaf and the results, 
the school becomes its own best advertisement. 


POWRIE DOCTOR editor American An- 
nals the Deaf, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
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This responsibility be- 


one can handle such demonstration class except 
the administrative officers and the teachers the 
school for the deaf. school will farm out deaf 
pupils public relations firm. This responsibility 
belongs the schools. certainly one the 
finest publicity works school can perform. 

United action through interested organiza- 
tion would more effective. 

First, instructors the deaf must find inter- 
ested organization and then must teach the person- 
nel that organization about deafness. Frankly, 
would easier give those people course-in 
teacher training for the deaf. the American 
Annals the Deaf are published each January 
issue list all the state chapters the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults. This 
not easy task. The administrative heads change 
very frequently. the time one fairly well edu- 
cated the problems the deaf, leaves. 

The Annals, the official organ the Convention 
American Instructors the Deaf and the 
Conference Executives American Schools for 
the Deaf, has excellent working relationship with 
the headquarters office the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults. This society has 
given out advertising matter for the Annals its 
conventions, and nearly every month abstracts some 
article deafness its journal. State departments 
health, state departments education, rehabili- 
tation agencies, are all interested deafness and 
cooperate very well. But source information 
that reliable needed, and the best authority 
deafness the teacher administrator who has 
worked with deaf children over period years. 

Programs for the deaf cannot alone. 
They must tied with organizations having 
similar objectives. 


(Continued 151) 
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Social Drama 


for Retarded Adolescents 


Teen-agers need something bolster their courage and 


bridge the initial lag. 
aid role identification. 


interesting project was conducted several years 
ago Indianapolis, Ind., when radio 
station made time available leader work- 
shop for disturbed and delinquent adolescents, 
some whom were mentally retarded. They wrote 
the scripts, staged the programs, worked out sound 
effects and performed the skits, and the proc- 
ess learned how handle many conflicts success- 
fully—for instance aggression toward persons 
authority and difficulties peer relationships. 

One significant series scripts 
“Causes Juvenile Delinquency.” 
who himself had been recent difficulty with the 
courts wrote script which described the feelings 
and desires which led boy break into school 
and destroy the costumes and scenery for school 
play. The fervor with which described the de- 
struction the glittering crown and robe the 
King the play gave obvious clue the motive 
his own delinquent act. writing out his feel- 
ings the radio script, the boy gained insight into 


consultant for the Center Indianap- 
olis. 
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simple stage will often serve 


ETHELWYNE ARNHOLTER 


his reasons for breaking into the school. told 
the leader, after the program, know, showed 
why wrecked that costume. wanted 
the King, myself!” 

Drama and role playing have proved 
tive therapy for children all ages, but the special 
appeal drama adolescents makes particu- 
larly effective that time. Identifying with role 
may actually change the personal behavior pattern. 

teen-aged girl who was abusively obscene and 
profane her teachers and peers was assigned the 
role angel Christmas play. During the 
hearsals her identification with the role was 
complete that she ceased using obscenity and pro- 
fanity the school. Although she never became 
altogether angelic disposition, her personality 
changed sufficiently that she was longer listed 
school problem. 

sensitive teacher cast very withdrawn boy 
the lion puppet show. With the help 
realistic costume, this boy portrayed fairly fero- 
cious lion. Following the play, seemed retain 
much the courage from his role and his shyness 
disappeared, the extent that that longer 
withdrew from all social situations. 
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Socio-drama 

Radio time, elaborate costumes, and footlights 
are not always needed for effective use drama. 
Role playing the simplest level has been used 
for therapy. Socio-drama, introduced 
presentation which can used for any group. The 
subject matter usually taken from real incident 
occurence common the experience group 
members. The purpose the drama release 
tensions. has special value giving oppor- 
tunities the participants try out and experience 
various ways behaving. 


warm-up period before the performance, the 
director will usually outline high points the 
scene. important that the teacher, leader, 
director willing have the problem completely 
explored. will need listen with open mind 
suggestions. Then his directions should clear 
and understandable. They should never above 
the heads the participants, too technical, 
couched theatrical terms. The drama should 
permitted flow freely and spontaneously. 


Five specific steps which the teacher leader 
should observe are stressed. The situation 
enacted should selected the group com- 
mon problem. Participation should voluntary. 
Each participant should encouraged act with 
complete freedom. There should some type 
warming process. evaluation analysis 
should follow, out which recommendations are 
made. 


The socio-drama especially helpful ado- 
lescents working out their relationships with 
peers, with siblings, with parents and with teachers. 
Teen-agers can find themes using the radio, the 
TV, the telephone, and handling allowances. They 
can explore dating and other teen-age problems. 
the discussion period all members the group, 
participants and observers, can discuss the solutions 
found the drama, possible solutions which 
were not used. 


Special Helps for the Retarded 


Most adolescents easily accept the creative method 
the socio-drama and construct the situations 
suggested the warm-up period enthusiastically. 


graphs, New York. 
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But retarded adolescents, especially those for whom 
interpersonal relationships have been difficult may 
not enter into easily. Unless the director has 
unusual skills and very sensitive methods for 
liberating spontaneity, the drama may fail. The 
teen-agers need something bolster their cour- 
age and bridge the initial lag. simple stage 
prop will often serve aid role identification. 


Donald, retarded and emotionally disturbed 
boy had been excluded from school because 
his assaultive behavior toward teachers and other 
pupils. had marked speech defect and times 
became completely mute from emotional blocking. 
During one interview, when Donald was too anxious 
respond the therapist, she drew crude face 
sheet paper. She handed him saying, 
“This Johnny, doesn’t like school.” 
Then she asked, “Why doesn’t Johnny like 
school?” The therapist then drew second face 
with different colored crayon and handed 
him suggesting, answer for Johnny.” The 
boy took the paper, held against his chest and 
for several minutes and added, “They don’t like 


The identification was immediate, and was the 
release. Now Donald could discuss his problem. 
was longer mute and blocked. the face 
face situation the clinic, the spontaneity 
this simple drama had freed his speech. 


The paper bag technique simple and effective 
way helping the mentally retarded enter into 
socio-drama. Faces are drawn with crayons paper 
bags which can blown and mounted 
sticks. Or, slipped over the hand the teen-agers, 
they can used fist puppets. When roles are 
selected, the teen-ager who portray “pappa” 
holds the face with the moustache. The face 
“mama” has lines the forehead. “Mary” has 
brown hair, “Johnny” wears bow-tie. With the 
paper-bag-face tangible symbol his role, 
the retarded adolescent feels less self-conscious and 
can more freely project his feelings. The faces can 
drawn the teen-agers themselves the spot, 
the director may previously have prepared 
number them from which selections are made. 


With retarded adolescents, the warm-up period 
especially important. Roles should assigned 
choice the participants. The setting and time 
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may briefly established. The problem should 
outlined carefully. important for the leader 
point out that the dialogue not set, but that the 
actors should talk they think the characters they 
are portraying would talk. 


The ending and the solution must evolve the 
drama progresses. This highly personalized 
experience and the leader should very careful 
that does not dominate. should guard against 
giving “cues” approval disapproval the play 
progresses. that the drama will completely 
the creation the teen-agers, they should spon- 
taneously develop the dialogue and plot the play 
progresses. 

The manner which the teen-agers handle the 
paper-bag-faces will revealing. Once the socio- 
drama progress, the paper-bag-faces may 
laid aside, having served their purpose “enablers” 
the adolescents overcoming their initial shy- 
ness. But some teen-agers retain the paper-bag- 
faces security and continue hold them during 
the entire drama projecting feelings and emo- 
tions which they cannot accept their own. There 
always the possibility that the drama may sud- 
denly lose spontaneity. teen-ager may become 
blocked and speechless. Here the teacher may need 
prompt, but only order start the movement 
the skit again, not attempt influence the 
solutions which are found. The prompting 
should brief, and only suggestive. The leader 
may point the face the teen-ager holding and 
ask, “What does Johnny say now?” this man- 
ner the spotlight taken off the actor person 
and focused the role portraying and the 
symbol that role—the paper-bag-face. 


Choosing the Subject 


typical skit, the teacher indicates that 
drama presented which the teen-agers 
themselves will try find answers for problem 
common all them. The question ex- 
plored whether teen-ager should directly 
home when school out, whether all right 
for him drop the corner drug store 
neighborhood hangout. 

Roles are selected and the appropriate paper-bag- 
faces are held the participants. The teacher 
explains that the skit will take place the corner 
Sweet Shop where two boys and two girls have 
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stopped the way home from school. The four 
them are sitting small table drinking sodas 


and listening the juke box. Suddenly, Mary 
sees her mother coming down the street looking for 
her. The teacher asks, “What you say when you 
see your Mother?” 


The teen-ager who plays the mother rushes into 
the Sweet Shop. may Johnny’s father who 
appears, both parents may arrive. skit may 
presented several times with the teen-agers ex- 
changing roles. The girl who played Mary may 
become her mother. The teacher the principal 
may become involved. Perhaps the teen-agers were 
smoking. 


Skits are often concerned with problems 
ing around money. drama may opened 
home where teen-ager asking one his parents 
for larger allowance. more critical situation 
might enacted the father has suddenly missed 
money from his billfold. Parent vs. child responsi- 
bility always provides provocative questions for 
exploration. 


Boy-girl relationships and difficulties the 
dividual with his group are excellent situations for 
skits. Real life situations such applying for 
job are good drama material, and for the retarded 
adolescent provide opportunity for acceptance 
limitations job placements. 


The socio-drama can serve practical learn- 
ing experience which acceptable attitudes and 
social skills are gained. The range subject 
matter wide the experience adolescents. 
The problem should reduced situation which 
can easily dramatized. 


The teacher leader who untrained the 
use socio-drama need not afraid use the 
technique she begins with very simple problem 
and lets the drama flow easily and casually. the 
participants experience the liberating and exciting 
process, and feel comfortable with it, the leader can 
structure more complex situations for exploration. 
The socio-drama indispensable method, one 
through which members group can clarify 
their problems and gain perspectives their per- 
sonal living. will fit into the school-room, the 
club meeting, any group activity. The leader 
will gain new insights into group dynamics and the 
participants will have thrilling and satisfying ex- 
perience. 
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GIFTED CHILDREN 


OST elementary school children who test 
ability the top four five percent the 
general population, 125 higher, also achieve 
least one two years above their grade level. 
However, this not always true the brightest 
this gifted group. One fifth grade boy, for example, 
having Stanford-Binet 150, never rated 
better than average achievement. When asked 
what trouble was having with his school work, 
achievement test scores, poorly teacher 
expect too much me. Then can fool 
around and have fun.” Teachers are often 
and concerned the mediocre achievement 
supposedly capable students. “They such poor 
work for can’t believe they are gifted,” said 
one teacher referring two eleven-year-olds with 
Stanford-Binet 181 and 199, “They don’t 


even write legibly.” 


Perhaps these instances are exceptional but, when 
difficult crowded schedule provide for the 
individual needs children the extremes. Be- 
cause positive motivation can overlooked 
easily, gifted children often need definite program 
which enriched specifically stimulate their 
interests and challenge their dormant abilities. 

University City like many residential suburbs has 
high proportion brilliant children. The pro- 
gram which has been developed there, however, 
one which could organized any school district, 
large small, even where only eight gifted 
children have been located. Organized three years 
ago with gifted pupils six elementary schools, 
the program reached enrollment 197 the fol- 
lowing year. the first two years, total 239 


JAMES DUNLAP psychologist University 
City, Mo., schools. 


CHILDREN 


Program 


JAMES DUNLAP 


different pupils participated enrichment. the 
present time, 275 children eight elementary 
schools receive special instruction from two and 
one-half full time teachers different groups. 


Who Are These Gifted Children? 


Pupils are selected from grades two through six 
the basis review all previous school 
marks, standardized tests ability and achieve- 
ment, teachers’ recommendations, group screen- 
ing test and finally individual intelligence test. 
This variety methods must used because all 
gifted children not make good marks stand- 
ardized tests the classroom, 
without special help, often fail recognize many 
their brightest pupils. Generally, Stanford- 
Binet 140 least required, but this 
not always the minimum. Depending upon the 
number qualified candidates found, this figure 
may higher some schools and also may vary 
from grade grade within school. 


What The Enrichment Program? 

Pupils meet with their enrichment teacher 
twice each week during regular school hours. For 
the most part, they explore topics not generally in- 
cluded the prescribed curriculum or, pre- 
scribed, not studied intensively. These topics em- 
phasize language, social studies, and science. They 
are given such titles The History the Wheel. 
Children Other Lands, Prehistoric Times, St. 
Louis Industry, Mythology, Great Inventions, Sky 
Pictures, and many others. The children themselves, 
with the help their teacher, usually choose their 
own topics. 

these study units, reading, discussions, and 
written and oral reports are supplemented lec- 
tures given outside authorities, experiments. 
trips make first hand observations, con- 
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struction models equipment, and prepara- 
tion charts, graphs, maps and pictorial repre- 
sentations which the children need illustrate their 
projects. The original plan was study two 
three different units each year. The pupils, however, 
every instance, since the beginning the pro- 
gram have insisted continuing their initial topic. 
Such sustained interest not only indicates gifted 
childen’s ability concentrate subject for 
long time but also suggests their eager acceptance 
the special opportunities offered enrich- 
ment program. 

Sixth grade enrichment pupils, addition 
their usual studies, plan and carry out projects for 
the week-long school camp program which all sixth 
graders attend each spring. Last year, one group 
constructed weather station which was used 
pupils every school. Predictions compared favor- 
ably with the United States Weather Bureau fore- 
casts. Other groups prepared 
identifying flora and fauna the camp area and 
formulated provocative questions for campers 
nature hikes. 

These unit studies are not the only means en- 
richment. Parts some periods are devoted 
discussions current happenings using such refer- 
ences newspapers and periodicals the map, 
World News the Week. other times, series 
questions stimulates lively discussion. Provision 
made for creative writing, for the study good 
human relations, for the examination current 
popular magazines, and for games, puzzles, and the 
like. Typing was introduced recently not skill 
but new adventure and additional means 
communication. 

These activities themselves are not major 
importance. the attitudes, study habits, and 
ways getting along with people that are the 
objectives the enrichment studies. The variety 
challenging activities that can introduced 
enrichment program imaginative teacher 
surprising, particularly view the limited 
amount time devoted the special program. 
Forty- 50-minute periods twice week are 
total only two two and one-half weeks out 


the entire school year. 


Gifted Children Benefit From Enrichment? 


Gifted children evaluate their own programs. 
They know when school work fun, when their 
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teacher requires their best effort and when their 
activities have real meaning for them. Recently, 
when all sixth grade pupils were sent home while 
their classroom teachers had regular, scheduled 
conferences with parents, the entire enrichment 
group came back school the middle the 
afternoon. They explained, “We have enrichment 
only twice week and didn’t want miss half it.” 

principal who was showing his school out- 
of-town educators finally conducted his guests 
the enrichment room during the noon hour. There 
they found six children quietly work when they 
could have been out playing. “Of course,” the 
principal explained, “these children are perfectly 
capable working without supervision.” class- 
room teacher reported the enrichment teacher, 
want you know how much you are doing for 
these children. John has gained self-confidence 
and Mary has just blossomed since being en- 
richment.” parent explained, “My boy describes 
enrichment ‘the icing the father 
acknowledged, “It keeps the old man his toes 
too.” mother reported, “Enrichment isn’t just 
for the children. experience for the whole 
family and the whole family enjoys it.” 

However, these comments not imply that all 
reactions are positive. two and one-half years, 
questions have arisen concerning out the 340 
children who are have been enrichment. 
instances the program did not meet their needs. 
These children were not temperamentally suited 
the extra work the extra responsibility. Occa- 
sionally, teacher complains that the wrong child 
the program. “Why,” she asks, “is Dick 
enrichment when takes interest his class 
work while Jane not the program and she 
best student?” Seldom has parent objected 
that enrichment not beneficial his child. Occa- 
sionally, nother asks why her child not en- 
richment but not single parent has further ques- 
tioned the school’s decision after explanation 
has been made. Enrichment has always been 
integral part the whole school program just 
are music, art, school patrol, remedial teaching, 
speech correction and similar activities which take 
children from the classroom. Enrichment just 
another way meeting individual need. 

follow-up study the first enrichment 
students enter junior high school also gave 
opportunity for evaluation. The pupils were matched 
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for intelligence measured group test, 
(The Hermon Nelson Test Mental Ability, grades 
7-12) administered all entering seventh grade 
students and also for sex order make 
control group. These groups were compared with 
the Honor Roll pupils, with the entire seventh 
grade and with each other. The data are shown 
Table Although the number cases small, 
represents all the available enrichment students. 

The seventh grade Honor Roll the end the 
first nine weeks marking period was made 
pupils out total approximately 440. 
this group, enrichment students contributed 
contrasted with only four from the control group. 
This ratio three and one-half one. The 
medians the enrichment and control groups, each 
number, were points higher than that 
the Honor Roll whole. the enrichment and 
control honor pupils were omitted from the entire 
Honor Roll, the median the enrichment and con- 
points higher respectively than that for the remain- 
ing Honor Roll pupils. The median the total 
Honor Roll group itself exceeded that the entire 
Seventh Grade points. 

Factors other than the enrichment experience 
which might have influenced the three and one-half 
one ratio were carefully considered. Age, pre- 


TABLE INTELLIGENCE (GROUP 
SEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 


Low Lower Upper High 
Group No. Score Quartile Median Quartile Score 


Enrichment: 
All Pupils 140 145 154 169 
Honor Roll 140 146 154 169 
Control: 
All Pupils 23° 127 140 145 154 165 
Honor Pupils 133 143 150 156 164 
Honor Roll: 
All Pupils 
Excluding En- 
richment and 
Control Honor 
Pupils 111 125 132 136 154 
All 7th Grade 
Candidates 440 112 124 133 169 
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vious school attended, section assigned junior 
high school, and the number and kind extra- 
curricular activities chosen were substantially the 
same for both groups children. They also were 
almost identical comparable data for the Honor 
Roll group. The findings remained the same 
throughout the school year. 


That the honor pupils the enrichment group 
were representative the enrichment group 
whole shown the fact that the median and 
quartiles were identical varied only one point. 
For the control group, the honor pupils rated 
from two five points higher, and view 
the limited number cases seem representa- 
tive the entire control group. 


Implications 


Evidence from spontaneous children, 
principals, teachers, and parents indicates that the 
enrichment program fosters certain desirable out- 
comes for large majority gifted children. 
Statistical data, within the limits this small study, 
point the fact that the bright but not the brightest 
pupils are frequently the best students. However, 
more important the evidence that the enrichment 
program helps motivate substantially greater 
number the most able pupils make more effec- 
tive use their abilities. 

Whatever the provisions may for gifted chil- 
dren, their effectiveness and success adults 
democracy depends not only upon their general 
intelligence but also upon their motivation, drive, 
personal adjustment, and desire serve their com- 
munity and nation ways for which they are best 
qualified. help direct their adjustment and 
stimulate their desire put forth their best effort, 
appropriate provisions must made for gifted in- 
dividuals while they are still children. From the 
beginning, they must learn want direct their 
abilities toward solving the important problems 
living together whether their interests business, 
industry, education, science, religion, human 
relations. 


Join the 
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NEED FOR SERVICES 
Exceptional Children 


Both the speech Samuel Brownell, Commis- 
sioner Education, and the Creed for Exceptional Chil- 
dren which follows were presented conference 
Qualification and Preparation Teachers Exceptional 
Children held the last week October 1954 the Office 
Education. 

Eighty leaders from states who represented various 
fields specialization attended the conference. Here 
meeting particular significance, data collected through 
inquiry forms and committee work for this study the 
past three years were presented for review, interpretation 
and suggestions. 

The conference afforded further means exploring the 
competencies required teachers and other special educa- 
tion personnel. Conference materials concerned all areas 
exceptionality—the physically handicapped, mentally 
limited, intellectually gifted, and those with serious emo- 
tional problems. 

Romaine Mackie, director the study and chief, 
exceptional children and youth, Office Education, an- 
nounced that some study publications are now available and 
others will released within the next few months. Titles 
now available are: State Certification Requirements for 
Teachers Exceptional Children, and College and Univer- 
sity Programs for the Preparation Teachers Excep- 
tional Children, both available from the Superintendent 
Documents. 


have called together here very busy group 

persons. are aware that you have left 
heavy schedules home. were willing take 
the responsibility issuing the invitation, and you 
turn have felt advisable accept because each 
one you and all here recognize the im- 
portance and magnitude the problems you are 
here consider. all appreciate the necessity 
having more and having better educational pro- 
visions for the children call exceptional. 
call them exceptional either because they have 
talents handicaps sufficient degree make 
important provide opportunities, treatment, in- 
struction, facilities, and/or programs different 
least part from those afforded most children. 
You are here consider primarily one phase 
many this the “Qualification and 
Preparation Teachers Exceptional Children.” 
make claim being specialist this area 
but was very much interested these problems 
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even before became Commissioner. The teachers 
college where served president had program 
for preparation special teachers. spent 
some time with members that staff consider- 
ing what were doing, what should do- 
ing became aware even then that the respon- 
sibility schools for instruction, custodial care 
and medical treatment exceptional children was 
growing rate far excess the increase 
number children born. This was due three 
main factors— 

Medical science its advances was permitting 
many more children with handicaps—mental and 
physical—to survive and grow up. This ‘increased 
the percentage children requiring special educa- 
tion. 

Parents were demanding that school facilities 
appropriate their needs provided handi- 
capped children school age right equal 
that called normal children. 

The increased class size and overcrowding 
schools caused teachers who found themselves un- 
able give individual attention pupils with 
special needs, request that special attention 
given children who were unable make reason- 
able adjustment normal class situation. 

tried find out how many children there were 
this country that might consider exceptional 
and need special education some sort. 
found that complete census has ever been made 
the number such children, even rough 
classification. told that the best estimate 
between four and five million such children, ap- 
proximately one-eighth the school-age population. 
That seems high me, but suppose high— 
even one million—the total still very large. 

meet all these specialized needs—for the 
blind, the partially seeing, the crippled, those with 
special health problems, the deaf, and hard-of-hear- 
ing, the speech handicapped, the socially malad- 
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CREED for Exceptional Children 


Accepted Office Education Conference the Study 
and Preparation Teachers Exceptional Chil- 
Washington, C., October 29, 1954 


Believe the American promise equality opportunity, regardless nationality, cultural 
background, race, religion. 


Believe that this promise extends every child within the borders our country matter 
what his gifts, his capacity, his handicaps. 


Believe that the nation whole, every state and county, every city and hamlet, and every 
citizen, has obligation help bringing fruition this generation the ideal full and useful 
life for every exceptional child accordance with his capacity: the child who handicapped defects 
speech, sight, hearing, the child whose life may adversely influenced crippling disease 
condition, the child whose adjustment society made difficult emotional mental disorders, 
and the child who endowed with special gifts mind and spirit. 


Believe that this end the home the exceptional child, the schools, the churches, and the 
health and social agencies his community must work together effectively his behalf. 


Believe that for most exceptional children their parents and teachers are the master archi- 
tects essential the planning and building their future. 


Believe, therefore, that every appropriate resource the community must mobilized, 
need be, aid maintaining his family life adequate social and economic level, and furnish- 
ing guidance and encouragement his parents. 


Believe that the teachers exceptional children must possess the personality, develop the 
understanding, and acquire the knowledge and skill through special preparation that will enable them 
inspire and motivate well teach the art making living and life. 


Believe that the cooperative efforts parents and teachers must encouraged, sustained and 
supplemented: teacher education institutions with curricula and programs based the knowledges 
and skills needed the education exceptional children; state departments that will develop chal- 
lenging standards program operation and work with teachers establishing sound certification pro- 
cedures; local school systems that will recruit and employ teachers who are qualified personality 
and special preparation; health and welfare agencies that will provide diagnosis and evaluation, medi- 
cal and psychiatric care, and social services. 


Believe that research designed increase present knowledge personality and the learning 
process, and studies aimed the improvement programs special education are essential further 
progress. 


Believe the sensitive interpretation the exceptional child his needs teachers and 
others order that attitude favorable his acceptance and development may engendered and 
sustained the community. 


Above All, Believe the exceptional child himself; his capacity for development fre- 
quently retarded the limits present knowledge; his right full life too often denied him 
through lack imagination and ingenuity the part his elders; his passion for freedom and 
independence that can his only when those who guide and teach him have learned the lessons 
humility, and whom there resides effective confluence the trained mind and the warm heart. 


—LEONARD MAYO, executive director, Association for the Aid Crippled 
Children, New York City. 
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Coward Future 


attention being paid the handicapped 

our society today has had great effect upon our 
social customs, economic experiences and spiritual 
values. has even resulted informal changes 
the dictionary definition words. Thus, writer 
Jim O’Neill Newsday for June 17, 1953 quoted 
Noah Webster’s definition disabled as: “in- 
capable, unqualified, not competent” and matched 
with the modern definition Henry Viscardi, 
legless president Abilities, Inc., West Hempstead, 
qualified, competent.” And, can prove daily 
any the more than 100 severely disabled per- 
sons working his profit-making plant which 
expanding each year. 

Thanks the great surge the modern move- 
ment known “hire the handicapped” the past 
decade, handicapped people today and tomorrow 
have greater opportunity, greater hope, and 
greater challenge than ever before world his- 
tory. Everything seems getting better faster; 
training, schooling, facilities, rehabilitation, ther- 
apy, literature and finally, employment. Never 
world history have many handicapped people 
been working and producing such uniformly 
high levels today. The proof all around us, 
every newspaper pick up, many magazines 
each month, television and the screen almost 
daily. It’s good business hire the handicapped. 

The fact that hiring the handicapped good 
business certainly “good news” the millions 
handicapped children and their sometimes over- 
troubled parents. For, person having dis- 
ability had been given the opportunity choose 
the very time world history which live, 
couldn’t have selected better time better 
place than Hometown, USA, 1954. 

Civilizations the future will judge more than 


WILLIAM McCAHILL executive secretary 
The Committee Employment the 
Physically Handicapped. 
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know our attitudes toward the less physically 
fortunate. Although should rate collective 
high mark for the great and almost astounding 
progress the past half century, could well lose 
the race and our laurels leadership complac- 
ency should overtake us, economic down- 
turn should suddenly remove one the present 
spurs maximum utilization all available man- 
power. sober self-interest for our own genera- 
tion must increase our mastery rehabilitation 
and selective placement that the two million po- 
tential workers whose possibilities are now unused 
may refine the skills which they are capable and 
find placement careful competent workers like 
their seven million fellow handicapped now sharing 
full partnership the American dream 
tive citizenship. So, also, the handicapped children 
now our schools can have orderly transfer 
into jobs with future when school done. 


Two million workers the job hours week 
for weeks year could add four billion extra 
man hours the national economy one year. 
The top people government, business, and in- 
dustry and our military leaders all know that four 
billion man hours could well spell the difference 
between victory and defeat either hot cold 
war. 

Down the street from Washington office 
the stately Archives Building where engraved 
marble are the words, “what past prologue.” 
This being true, must move dynamically for- 
ward this great modern crusade which revolts 
against the stupidity and cruelty the ages and 
demands that modern man entitled the dignity 
labor and the fruits thereof. this thesis, the 
President’s Committee and Governor’s Committees 
and community committees employment the 
handicapped are dedicated. 

The program providing more employment 
opportunities for handicapped but otherwise quali- 
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LINCK RESIGNS EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Lawrence Linck, who has served executive 
director the NSCCA, announced his resignation 
the Society’s board meeting during its recent 
Boston convention. His administration has been 
marked tremendous expansion and growth the 
organization and its program. 

The board prevailed upon Mr. Linck continue 
its consultant and secretary the corpora- 
tion. He, cooperation with William Sanger, 
president-emeritus, will pursue the search for 
new executive director. 


NEWS NOTES THE LONG BEACH MEETING 

There’s more convention than what’s printed 
the program. For the Long Beach meeting, 
Francis Lord, program chairman, has developed 
number special features for your interest and 
convenience. 

hospitality committee will available Los 
Angeles the weekend prior the Long Beach 
meeting assist visitors who wish spend the 
week end Los Angeles. 

The section the deaf under Richard Brill, 
will meet the California School for the Deaf 


Municipal Auditorium—Long Beach 
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Riverside. special luncheon for the group 
planned old Mission Inn. 

section aphasia, organized Verna Brien- 
holt, Orange County Schools, will conducted 
the Long Beach Veteran’s Hospital, which inter- 
nationally known for its work aphasia. 

three session workshop music for handi- 
capped children including demonstrations will 
special feature. 

Two special sections research are being or- 
ganized the ICEC research committee with Leo 
Cain chairman. The section teacher educa- 
tion being organized William Wolfe. 

The theme the general session will 
Strengthening the Team Approach Special 
Education. 

Watch the Bulletin for greater details, and begin 
making plans now attend! 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS DEVELOPING 


The idea statewide Council organization 
each state rapidly spreading. Neither the local 
chapter nor International can the job that 
required the state level. Local people realize 
this and are developing state plans much faster 
than ever before. 

June 1950, there existed one recognized 
state federation, namely, Missouri. Some other 
states had organizations involving local ICEC 
chapters, but none had developed real ICEC 
federation. During that same year there were four 
states with single over-all chapter—Colorado, 
Delaware, Maine, and Rhode Island. 

January 1955, tells different story. 
have nine new federations—California, Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, North Carolina, 
Ohio, and Texas. And there are three new state 
chapters, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Wyoming— 
making grand total state organizations. 

That rapid growth, but only the begin- 
ning. Some the above state chapters are work- 


Wilkins 


ing for the development local chapters—thereby 
automatically transforming themselves into federa- 
tions. Other states now working for the develop- 
ment either federation state chapter include 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Montana, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia—and possibly few 
more yet unreported. any event, looks 
though the time not far away when majority 
the states will each have its own organization. 


MEETINGS SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AASA REGIONAL ST. LOUIS 

During the AASA Regional St. Louis, 
Saturday, February 26, ICEC will hold meeting 
Missouri School for the Blind the gifted, 
and the gifted who are handicapped. Edna 
Oswalt, head Kent State University (Ohio) de- 
partment specia] education will speak Pur- 
poseful Planning for Gifted Children and panel 
moderated Harold Smith, assistant director 
special schools, St. Louis public schools, will 
discuss the problems the gifted with, respec- 
tively, visual handicaps, hearing handicaps, speech 
handicaps, and orthopedic handicaps. Participants 
will Ina Hubbard, principal Missouri 
School for the Blind; Lloyd Harrison, superin- 
tendent, Missouri School for the Deaf; Charlotte 
speech and hearing clinic, and Nelle Dabney, 
director special education Kansas City, Mo., 
public schools. 

Sunday, 2:00 Kiel auditorium, 
Etta Koester will chair ICEC program the 
Mentally Retarded Child. Ray Graham, director 
education exceptional children for 
will speak Evaluation the Pilot Study 
Programs for Trainable Children Illinois. 

Monday, 2:30 Kiel Auditorium 
AASA and ICEC will hold joint meeting with 
AASA, AAHPER, NCSS, and DCT many 
the problems which special education presents for 
administrators. Some the questions dis- 
cussed will be: 

How can exceptional children identified? 
What kind services they need? 
How should the program organized large 
school systems? smaller systems? When should 
exceptional children isolated into special groups 
for instruction? What cooperation may secured 
from other community agencies? How can essen- 
tial school-home relationships best maintained? 


What provisions are generally made for meeting 
costs needed special services? James Pease, 
superintendent School District 102, Grange, 
will chairman, and Ray Graham will pre- 
sent the subject with Oscar Chute, superin- 
tendent elementary district 75, Evanston, 


Richard Dabney, director special education, 
state department education, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Patrick, superintendent schools, Jasper, 
Ala.; Gladys Robinson, teacher Lancaster, C., 
public schools; Harrie Selznick, director 
special education, state department public in- 
struction, Bismarck, Dak.; George Stafford, 
professor health education, University 
nois, Urbana, will act 


JOY ELMER MORGAN RETIRES 
EDITOR NEA JOURNAL 


Joy Elmer Morgan, whose leadership and ideals 
have made themselves felt the National Educa- 
tion Association for years, retired December 
editor the NEA Journal. 

Mildred Sandison Fenner, long 
the Journal’s capable manag- 
ing editor, has been appointed 

acting editor. 

Dr. Morgan embarks 
new enterprise president 
Senior Citizens America and 
editor that association’s mag- 
azine, Senior 
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NEA INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 


National Education Association will 
third Regional Conference Denver, 
April 18-21. State and local education associations 
well other organizations interested educa- 
tion the mountain area states will cooperate with 
NEA and its departments sponsoring the con- 
ference. States participating the spring meeting 
are: Arizona, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Nevada, Montana, and Kansas. Approxi- 
mately 500 delegates will nominated represent 
local education associations, administrators, 
state education associations, and other organiza- 
tions including classroom teachers, school super- 
visors, administrators, college teachers and 
administrators, parents, and others interested 
education. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE 
DELINQUENCY AND THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


the Pennsylvania Conference for Education 
Exceptional Children Hershey, Pa., Oct 1-2, 
these suggestions were made what special edu- 
cation teachers can prevent delinquency: 

Identify behavior disorders early age. 

Provide for remedial teachers, especially 
reading the elementary level. 

Provide for appropriate educational pro- 
grams for the young child prevent failure 
first grade before transferred special class. 

Use all community agencies, 
welfare agencies, youth groups and churches. 
suggestion was made that expanded program 
Sunday Schools for our young children would help. 

Use direct and indirect techniques would 
help towards the development good health 
habits, family living experiences the classroom, 
working with parents and role playing work 
through problems. 

Strengthen the moral fiber our own adult 
world. Because deception encourages deception, 
there need for stressing honesty and integrity 
the daily living parents, teachers, and chil- 
dren. 


FALL REGIONAL PLANS 
UNDER WAY FOR ‘55 

Regional conventions are becoming popular 
ICEC institution. November, the Council held 
most successful one Grand Rapids—the third 
thus far. 

The interesting thing about regionals that they 
can planned especially serve the peculiar 
needs the area concerned. advisory commit- 
tee, composed representative from each state 
participating, named act group con- 
sultants the chairman. their task give 
suggestions the types meetings needed 
make the convention truly regional and advise 
such other ways the chairmen may request. 

The chairmen are Jay Hickes, director 
special education, Charlotte, N.C., program; Wil- 
liam Geer, director special education 
Nashville, Tenn., local arrangements; and Joseph 
Sutton, assistant professor psychology, Austin 
Peay State College, Clarksville, Tenn., chapter 
membership workshop. 

Members the advisory committee already ap- 
pointed are: Frances Scott (for Ark.) state dept. 


education, Atlanta, Ga.; Laura Sutter, 3600 
First Ave., Miami, Fla.; Mamie Jones, state 
dept. education, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell 
Washington School, Danville, Jeannette Riker, 
535 86th St., Indianapolis, Ind.; Mary May 
Wyman, 1040 Mary, Louisville, Ky.; Antionette 
Cheevers, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans, La.; 
Sigler, P.O. Box 918, Jackson, Miss.; 
Adrian Durant, Jr., state dept. education, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; Felix Barker, state dept. public 
instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; Mrs. Janzen, 
1949 Johnstone, Bartlesville, Okla.; Mrs. Jack- 
son Lowe, 1617 Laurel St., Columbia, S.C.; Nancy 
Ford, 914 Federal St., Lynchburg, Va. Advisors 
for Alabama and Kansas will announced later. 

addition, John Tenny, general adviser for 
education handicapped children serving the 
three chairmen special consultant. 

The dates the convention are Nov. 9-12. 
you are member within the region, prepared 
tell the advisory committee member from your 
state what you think would make for the most 
profitable and interesting convention. Better yet, 
write and tell him her without waiting 
asked. 


EVALUATION AND EDUCATION THE 
CEREBRAL PALSIED CHILD THE 
NEW JERSEY STUDY 


Thomas Hopkins, Harry Bice, 
and Kathryn Colton 


practical guide for school administrators, teachers, 
parents, physicians, therapists, social workers, other 
persons who have more less responsibility for de- 
cisions affecting the school environment cerebral 
palsied children. 


Single copy $1.60. Discounts: 2-9 copies 5%; 10-99 
copies 10%; 100 more 15%. Prepaid orders are 
shipped postpaid. 


Order your copy from 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 


HOWARD RUSK ELECTED PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE WELFARE CRIPPLES 

the Sixth World Congress the International 
Society for the Welfare Cripples the Hague, 
the week September Dr. Howard Rusk 
was elected president the society for the next 


three years. Dr. Rusk chairman the depart- 
ment physical medicine and rehabilitation 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center. 
The film, New Beginning was given the Irving 
Geist Film Award the best motion picture 
rehabilitation produced within the past three 


PEOPLE 

John Zuidema, who was recently appointed su- 
pervisor special education South Carolina’s 
state department education, started his profes- 
sional career with New York 
State Department Mental 
Hygiene clinical psycholo- 
gist. later became psychol- 
ogist with the Tennessee de- 
partment public welfare. 
Immediately before accepting 
his present post, was 
state psychologist and regional 
consultant services for ex- 
ceptional children with the 
Tennessee department education Nashville. 


John Zuidema 


John Grace, former principal the Gallaudet 
School for the Deaf St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent the Texas School for 
the Deaf. 


Dewey Force, Jr., has joined the staff the 
University Georgia assistant professor 
special education. will organize curriculum 
for the training teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded, motor disabled, and the homebound. 

building has just been remodeled house the 
program for exceptional children, the speech and 
hearing clinic, and the children’s reading clinic. 


Christine Ingram completed her year’s work 
special education consultant the Turkish 
Ministry Education Ankara, Turkey, July. 
She returned the via the East plane, visit- 
ing route Beirut, Pakistan, India, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Manila, and Hawaii. Conferences 
with health and educational personnel several 
countries revealed current awareness and interest 
handicaps, but the major concern continues 
extension and development public education 
and health services for normal children elemen- 
tary school age. 

Dr. Ingram’s text, Education the Slow Learn- 
ing Child has been translated into Turkish and 
being used this year teacher education classes. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE SCOUTING 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

The Boy Scouts International Bureau 
International Committee have named for the first 
time international advisory committee scout- 
ing with the handicapped. This committee will 
advise the International Bureau ways ex- 
change experience between countries and gener- 
ally extend the volume and quality scouting 
work with the handicapped the countries 
affiliated with the bureau. One committee meeting 
was held Geneva, Switzerland, October and 
another meeting planned for Canada next sum- 
mer the World Jamboree Scouts. The com- 
mittee now developing pamphlet scouting 
for the handicapped. 


CONGRATULATIONS 

Ray Graham, past president the Council and 
director special education for Illinois, was 
awarded honorary doctorate from his alma 
mater, Monmouth College November. 


NEW RECORD MEMBERSHIP 

Last year, December 31, 1958, ICEC had 
received 6,291 memberships. This year are 
ahead that 500. That gives visions 
reaching that 10,000 mark. 

Threé new chapters have joined since the last 
writing—Broward County, Fla., No. 244; PEN 
(Placerville, Dorado, and Nevada Counties) 
Calif., 245; and Montgomery County, Md., 246. 
Columbia, C., 165 has been reactivated. 


WORKSHOP MENTALLY DEFICIENT YOUTH 


Roderick Purcell, director special education 
Ohio for the mentally trainable, reports 
valuable workshop held this fall Columbus which 
enrolled 115 persons interested community 
classes for children with IQ’s below 50. Thirty 
six the counties Ohio have 110 community 
classes for mentally deficient youth. 


PRESENT FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Jasper Harvey, ICEC’s membership chairman 
for Nevada writes the Variety School, which 
director. “The Variety School was built 
Las Vegas Variety Club, Tent 39, and given 
Las Vegas Union School District for the use 
the exceptional children Clark County.” 
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THE CHALLENGE PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


teachers recognize the importance profes- 
sional growth, but few take time evaluate 
their own progress carefully. Real growth large- 
matter the individual’s personal concern. 
many instances, the degree which teacher 
assumes responsibility for his 
breadth measure his teaching effectiveness. 
The teacher exceptional children unique 
teacher school program, special class 
member special school hospital. either 
isolate. Some teachers exceptional children find 
themselves without opportunity meet educators 
encountering similar problems; for many, super- 
vision composed primarily unannounced class 
visits. Professional literature the area interest 
not readily available all school libraries, and 
faculty meetings seldom include discussion 
professional problems and topics vital concern 
the teacher. 

Since these conclusions were found true many 
teachers children with motor handicaps New 
York seems that other teachers excep- 
tional children might review their own professional 
growth with profit for themselves and for the ulti- 
mate benefit the children whom they teach. 

The questions below are presented guide 
for teachers who are interested assessing their 
role their own professional growth. 


*Connor, Frances Partridge. Professional Growth 
Teachers Children with Motor Handicaps New York 
State. Unpublished Doctoral Project. New York. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1953. 
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you register courses special education 
even though you have completed the academic re- 
quirements for degree state certification? 


Regardless how many years’ experience 
teacher has had how extensive his educational 
background, always possible for him derive 
new knowledge insight into his own situation. 
The graduate student may associate not only with 
“experts” his specific field, but with other teach- 
ers exceptional children well. 


Since most teachers major one aspect 
special education, suggested they acquaint 
themselves with some the other areas excep- 
tionality. The presence children with multiple 
handicaps special class should inspire the 
teacher learn more about these accompanying 
disabilities. 


The opportunities exchange ideas, share 
experiences with others taking the same courses, 
and become aware important research and 
experimentation are additional incentives for con- 
tinuing formal educational endeavors. Participation 
such educational pursuits will tend increase 
the professional stature the teacher exceptional 


children. 


you attend conferences sponsored such 
professional groups the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, similar organizations? 


Unfortunately, many teachers regard attendance 
conferences uncomfortable break routine 
needless expense. These negative reactions 
have been evidenced even when the conference was 
teacher-sponsored and the leadership was main- 
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tained not “theorists” but experienced teach- 
ers exceptional children. 


these conferences, participants have the op- 
portunity meet teachers with similar problems 
well other members the professional team 
working with school-aged exceptional children. 
Here the teacher can obtain clearer understand- 
ing each team member’s role the broad pro- 
gram educating children who deviate well 
better appreciation the extent which he, 
the teacher, can contribute the total training 
process. 


you maintain membership such profes- 
sional organizations the National Education As- 
sociation, the State Teachers Association, the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children and other 
groups fostering better education your area 
specialization? 


These organizations are existence improve 
the education all children and promote teacher 
interest. They are designed help teachers work 
professional group; promote better under- 
standing education; consider the welfare 
the teacher; stimulate self-improvement the 
part the teacher; foster growth through con- 
ferences and publications; facilitate exchange 
ideas and research findings; and act liaison 
officers between special education and allied pro- 
fessional areas the international picture. 


Teachers exceptional children should con- 
sider themselves vital part the total teaching 
group well specialists particular area. 
Other professional workers recognize the advant- 
ages belonging occupational organizations. 
The importance the teacher’s voluntarily identi- 
fying himself active member his profession 
through affiliation with educational groups cannot 
overemphasized. 


you have personal professional library 
which you have accumulated recent books, 
pamphlets 


Teachers, especially those without supervisors 
prepared special education, make valuable use 
professional literature solving difficult teach- 
ing problems and getting new ideas for working 
with their pupils. was apparent the New York 
State study, which reference has been made, that 
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professional literature was the single most important 
source new ideas for teachers children with 
motor handicaps and was major help solving 
difficult teaching problems. This printed material 
can lend support and security the teacher who 
seldom meets with others engaged the education 
exceptional children. 


Were these made available all 
teachers school, the other faculty members 
might obtain ideas for working with exceptional 
children their classes and better understand the 
special education program. suggested that 
teachers request appropriate books, pamphlets and 
periodicals for the total staff library. Most school 
administrators have had courses formal prep- 
aration special education. They should not, 
therefore, expected know the specific literature 
which will assist teachers children with physical 
mental handicaps. 


you serve committees within the entire 
school? 


integral part the school, and his pupils are 
considered members the school system, 
must contribute the professional and social ac- 
tivities the faculty group the community. 


Moreover, this teacher need not feel isolated 
participates school and community projects. 
The teacher who belongs the general education 
group and who accepted and respected its 
members will tend happier, more effective 
teacher exceptional children. should noted 
too, that this acceptance and respect then usually 
transferred the children. 


Are other faculty members acquainted with 
the work you are doing? 


The better the other faculty members know the 
children the special class and realize their 
capabilities, the greater will the acceptance 
these children within the school system. re- 
sult, the special class will invited participate 
school activities from which unknown group 
might barred. 


Children with physical and mental handicaps 
must taught give, love, and work 
their associations with non-handicapped children 
and adults. Thus, cooperative planning and coordi- 
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nated activities with other classes will necessary 
part the program. order this, the teacher 
must use both skill and tact. Such efforts will bring 
rewards the exceptional children approach free 
working relationship with others. 


teachers non-handicapped children seek 
your professional help solving their special prob- 
lems? 


This kind association, which implies ap- 
preciation the work, knowledge and skill the 
special teacher, not always found the public 
school system. The teacher himself must make 
effort listen other teachers’ problems instead 
talking only about his own program and the 
achievement his pupils. this way, the “special 
teacher” will more readily become one the “gang” 
and will position offer help and sug- 
gestions. 

The teacher exceptional children is, first, 
teacher children. Therefore, his special training 
should enable him help others with their teaching 
problems. Since many children whose disabilities 
are slight undiagnosed are not registered 
special education program, their teachers might 
benefit from professional association with specially 
trained personnel. 

Significantly, approximately per cent the 
New York State teachers children with motor 
handicaps were never called upon help teachers 
the non-handicapped with their efforts meet the 
needs individual children. Would not seem 
that the teacher exceptional children could make 
greater effort become real part the total 
school program even though required 
initiate such cooperation? 


you make effort inform the com- 
munity your special class activities? 


Here too, the teacher might take the initiative. 
important that inform the community 
some activities the special class. Only when the 
general public and other educators the com- 
munity really understand the program and the 
capabilities the children will they accepted 
children now and adults the future. 

other children, especially those with hand- 
icap, learn know the group the special class, 
they will look upon the exceptional children, not 
with maudlin sympathy and curiosity, but friends 
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Now you can 


our new annotated directory 


Films the Handicapped 


Prepared Thomas and Jerome Rothstein 


Listings Grouped Type Disability. Each 
Listing Indicates 


Nature the subject matter 

Type audience for which suitable 
From whom you can borrow rent 
Cost transportation rental 
Length and width 

Whether silent sound 


Whether black and white color 


Ready Source Reference for Meetings 


Teacher education students School faculties 
Special education groups Rehabilitation work- 
ers Social workers Nurses groups Parent- 
teacher associations and others 


Directory: 300 listings, approx. pages, 6x9 
in.; Supplements: pages, 6x9 in.; Di- 
rectory stiff colored paper cover; Supple- 
ments self-cover. 


Prices: This service you will appreciate 
and one that hard beat—four years 
up-to-date film information very low price. 
Annual Supplement, .20 
Four Year Subscription (Directory 


(Cash with order required if less than $1.00) 


Pre-publication discounts: 20% off for orders 
postmarked before March 10, 1955. 
That’s $1.20, average only 30c per 
year! 


Order now from 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
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whose interests and reactions are the same those 
their other schoolmates. 

writing articles describing the program 
others, the teacher must reconsider his objectives, 
methods and achievements; this general evaluation 
will help the educator his efforts toward pro- 
fessional growth. 


you attend regular conferences concerning 
the progress your pupils? 


All teachers need considerable insight into their 
pupils’ problems. Therefore, the teacher excep- 
tional children should active part the 
“team” which working prepare the child for 
his place contributing citizen. function- 
ing member group, the 
teacher should aware the theories learning 
and significant behavior symptoms well the 
social and academic progress each child. must 
willing participate meetings the team 
expressing his professional opinion and indicat- 
ing educational implications information given 
others. must able plan cooperatively 
and make curricular adjustments order 
supplement the programs the other workers. 
There also opportunity within the classroom for 
the teacher carry research and experimenta- 
tion contribute the progress the child and 
provide other team members with insight into 
the child’s particular learning problems. 

The teacher’s attendance conferences 
definite asset his own growth well necessi- 
maintaining well-integrated program for 
each child. 


10. you seek professional help solving 
difficult teaching problems? 


For some teachers, this question difficult one 
answer since there little professional assistance 
available. There are, however, consultants special 
education the United States Office Education 
the Department Health, Education and Wel- 
fare; most the State Departments Educa- 
tion; and many the national professional 
organizations whose services are available teach- 
ers. there local qualified person, 
possible that the general educational supervisor 
the principal who made aware the need, will 
contact one the above specialists. 


Regular staff members are often very helpful 


when the special teacher presents problem 
them. Visits other classes and especially those 
for similar exceptional children (even travel 
involved) also prove valuable the teacher who 
genuinely interested getting new ideas and 
solving difficult teaching problems. 


Guides Teacher Growth 


The teacher will more effective if, far 
planning, functioning and evaluating the total 
school program. 


The teacher will make greater contribution 
when cooperatively participates the planning, 
functioning and evaluating the total clinical care 
program serving the children with whom works, 


The teacher will profit taking advantage 
consultant services which are offered local, state, 
and federal departments education, “non-school” 
professional agencies and colleges 
ties. 


The teacher who attends and participates 
workshops and conferences will grow through the 
exchange ideas taking place within such groups. 


The teacher who makes the effort visit other 
classes for demonstrations, new ideas special 
equipment, and effective teaching methods, will have 
the opportunity for comparison addition gain- 
ing insight into the educational problems chil- 
dren. 


The teacher who assumes responsibility for 
helping the community and other teachers under- 
stand the program for exceptional children will 
contribute not only his own professional growth 
but also the welfare exceptional children. 


The teacher who actively cooperates with agen- 
cies other than the educational ones will more 
helpful the community, parents, and chil- 
dren, well increase his own range interests. 


The teacher who enjoys travel, varied activities 
and good friends will not only provide the children 
with environment conducive growth, but will 
more easily maintain the zest and enthusiasm 
necessary working with children who are 
tional. 

Connor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Summer 1955 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Mental Retardation 


Crippled Children 
nsi 
Extensive Deaf and Hard Hearing 
Courses, Blind and Partially Sighted 
Speech Correction 
Workshops, Cerebral Palsy 
Curricula, Psychology 


Exceptional Children 
and Remedial Reading 
Demonstration 


School 


Gifted Children 
Administration 
Multiply Handicapped 
Visiting Teachers 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES SCENIC BEAUTY 
Summer Session—July August 12, 1955 

Also complete undergraduate and curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, 
matters, write Dr. William Cruickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 
Children, School Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


YOU NEED IT, MAKE 


Teachers are always need materials which 
will make their instruction more effective. Such 
device for reading the “Wordscope.” can 
made very easily and inexpensively from card- 
board wooden box. 

Select medium-sized substantial box. 

Set the box that the greatest dimension 
from bottom top. Make window cutting 
hole the center the back the box about 
inches. Tape the edges the window and 
any cracks that are showing. 

Cut two round holes one inch diameter, 
inches from the top and inches from the bottom 
each side the box. Tape these holes. They 
will used for inserting the rollers. 

Insert two round smooth sticks from inch 
inches diameter. Make handles the 
rollers for winding. 

Paint the device. 

Select heavy white roll paper suitable for 
writing. Lay the roll flat surface and write the 
words you want it. Space words that only one 
will show through the window any time. 
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Attach the top the paper roll the top 
roller. Wind the paper only until enough left 
fix the bottom roller. 


Use much you would flash cards. 


schools, Galveston, Texas. 


TELEVISION FOR THE BLIND 


Television instruction for the blind offers some 
realistic situations where students must utilize all 
their senses order understand the activity 
around them. 


Second grade children the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Blind look forward once 
week Station WQED’s “School time.” One video 
trip was watch repair store where the pupils 
learned tell time grandfather clocks, cuckoo 
clocks, and very modern clocks. 

Ronald, age commented the end the les- 
son, “Why didn’t they have brailled clock like 
the one have?” Adapting instructions from the 
Study, Guide supplied WQED, the class made 
braille clocks using paper plates, cardboard, crayon, 
and paper fasteners. Ronald made his clock espe- 
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cially for the school coordinator the television 
studio and delivered person. presented his 
clock with letter explanation written braille. 

—Mrs. Ivy teacher, Western Penn- 
sylvania School for Blind Children. 


BEAN BAG ARITHMETIC 


bean bag game helped teaching our class 
retarded children. started making the 
bean bags and target—a carton with six num- 
bered compartments. The children took turns toss- 
ing the bags into the compartments. 

After the first game, the scorekeeper had 
column small numbers could not add. The 
best could find out who had won the game 
was put equal number beads into boxes 
and then count them. Later tried putting to- 
gether the numbers from each toss. had use 
abacus for most the combinations. 

worked out few rules for the mechanics 
the game. had row little chairs for the 
players sit when not tossing bean bags 
figuring out score. One child erased the columns 
the end the game; another always straightened 
the target when was out place. 

The game provided both experiences using 
numbers and developing social skills. 

Sam Route One, Minocqua, 
Wisc. 


WORKSHOP FOR PARENTS 
workshop for parents retarded children 
Pennsylvania developed the following DO’S: 


Have careful physical, psychological, and 
necessary neurological examination your child 
persons competent these fields. 

Have the evaluation done early possible 
that you may begin training early age. 

Know your child’s mental age development and 
gear your activities the rate development. 

Accept, admit, and discuss your child’s condition 
with people who can help you understanding his 
retardation. 

Give the child responsibilities. 

Develop quality calmness, patience, and 
serenity. 

Remember that there are two partners—father 
and mother raising all children. 

Give punishment the time the act and the 
degree the child can understand. 
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Insist upon discipline commensurate with the 
child’s ability understand. 

Read technical books. Evaluate these articles and 
books terms the author’s training and reputa- 
tion. 

Become active member your local and state 


parent group. 

Work closely with PTA’s they will con- 
cerned with retarded children. 

Elicit your neighbors’ cooperation and under- 
standing. 

Try have furniture which encourages inde- 
pendence the part the child. 

—GERTRUDE assistant superintendent, 
Erie public schools, Pa. 


MECHANICAL AIDS 


Webcor, Chicago 39, has 10-inch sound 
effects record that can played any phonograph 
rpm. The sound gongs, trains, boats, cry- 
ing, water dripping, auto horns, police sirens supply 
good auditory training. 

—From Nov. 1954 distributed 
Education for Exceptional 
Children. 

Publications the Department National 
Health and Welfare, Canada, are inexpensive, in- 
formative, and interesting. They are available 
such topics child training, eye health, play for 
pre-schoolers, and the like. 


LIFTING CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Therapists and bus drivers met Gorman School 
discuss problems encountered loading and 
unloading crippled children from 
Children representing various types lifting prob- 
lems were used demonstrating methods which 
are most efficient and safe. 

General principles lifting, carrying and low- 
ering were presented the therapists who used 
guide the booklet published the United Cere- 
bral Palsy Associations, Assisting the Cerebral Pal- 
sied Child—Lifting and Carrying. There are two 
publications this kind: Booklet the Home 
and Booklet Outside the Home. 

similar meeting will sponsored for parents, 
giving special attention techniques needed 
moving child about the home. 

—ALICE SOLINGER, speech therapist, Gorman 
School, Dayton, Ohio. 
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gives you 


these big advantages teaching children 


PERMITS DARK ROOM INSTRUCTION 
This one the most important advan- 
tages all. Children not need hold 
materials with Chromovox. Thus, you can 
use dark room, permitting them 
concentrate tapes, teacher’s voice and 
color correction signals without the inter- 
ference outside stimuli. 
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PREPARES THE CHILD FOR SPEECH 

The child gets many auditory and visual 
experiences through Chromovox even 
before ready speak. 

whole new world opens when sees 
pictures and words moving tape— 
and simultaneously hears those words 
through high-fidelity compression audio 
system. 


IMPROVES SPEECH PRODUCTION 

Chromovox becomes even more valuable 
once can speak. helps him control 
tensions and muscles involved speech 
production. Even the youngest and slow- 
est child will helped because tapes 
can slowed just his speed. 


Write for full information, prices and de- 
tails FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
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Grace Helm Rebecca McKeon Woolly 


Grace president the Tennessee 
chapter ICEC, sight conservation teacher for 
the Jackson, Tenn., school system. She was last 
year’s president West Tennessee chapter and 
secretary-treasurer that chapter the previous 
year. Before entering the field special education 
1951, Mrs. Helm spent years regular edu- 
cation, first classroom teacher and later 
elementary principal. She member Lambda 


Theta, national educational honor society. 


McKeon, Massachusetts state mem- 
bership chairman for ICEC, acting director 
Mrs. 


McKeon has been active worker for ICEC for 


child study Worcester public schools. 


years. She organized the Worcester County 
chapter and acted its first president. Her origi- 
nal field interest was that the mentally re- 
tarded, whom she taught for years. She received 
her Ed. Boston University school educa- 


tion 1948. 


chapter, superintendent Arkansas School for 
the Blind, located Little Rock. Mr. Woolly has 
been active service club work and has acted 
president his Lion’s Club, group much inter- 
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Morvin Wirtz 


Parnell McLaughlin 


ested the education and welfare the visually 
handicapped. addition his interest ICEC, 
active the affairs the American Associa- 
tion Instructors the Blind, for which, last year, 


served national membership chairman. 


PARNELL president Colorado 
chapter, ICEC, became Colorado’s consultant spe- 
cial education for handicapped children Decem- 
ber. Mr. McLaughlin has been area supervisor 
with the rehabilitation division under the state board 
vocational education since 1946. member 
the governor’s committee for employment 
the handicapped and chairman similar com- 


mittee for the city Denver. 


Morvin Wirtz became director Rackham 
School Special Education and head special 
education Michigan State Normal College last 
September. succeeds Vivian Harway, who served 
acting director following the resignation 
Francis Lord June 1953. Dr. Lord left 
become director the new special education pro- 
gram Los Angeles State College California. 
Mr. Wirtz has been research associate the Insti- 
tute Research Exceptional Children the 
University Illinois, evaluating pilot schools for 
severely retarded children. 
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CHILD THERAPY 
(Continued from 126) 

proach Adjustment Theory.” Abnormal and 

Social Psychology. January 1949, 44:1. 

Henry “Play Therapy: Human 
Relationship that Aids Growth and Development.” 
Unpublished manuscript. 

Henry J., LANDSMAN, THEODORE, and 
“The Treatment Delayed 
Speech Client-Centered Therapy.” Consult- 
ing Psychology, April 1953. 17:2:122-125. 

FRANK, LAWRENCE “The Fundamental Needs 
the Child.” Mental Hygiene, July 1938. 22:3. 

Freup, ANNA. Introduction the Technic 
Child Analysis. 1928. Nervous and Mental Disease 
Publishing Co., New York. 

SIGMUND. (Joan Reviere, trans.) Gen- 
eral Introduction Psycho-Analysis. Liveright Pub- 
lishing Corp., New York. 

“Editor’s Introduction.” Nervous 
Child. 1947. 6:3:318-320. 

Appleton-Century Co., New York. 

Kanner, Leo. Child Psychiatry. 1935. 
Thomas, Springfield, 

Lecky, Self-Consistency. 1945. Island 
Press, New York. 

Study Withall’s Technique for Assessing 
Social Emotional Climate the Classroom,” 
Psychological Monographs No. 368. 1953. Am. 
Psychological Assn. 

JEAN. (Marjorie Gaban, trans.). The 
Moral Judgment the Child. 1948. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, 

Rank, (Jessie Taft, trans.). Will Therapy 
and Truth and Reality. 1950. Alfred Knopf, New 
York. 

Rocers, “Divergent Trends Methods 
Improving Adjustment.” Paper given con- 
ference Ways Mental Health, Harvard Uni- 
versity, July 22, 1948. 

Counseling and Psychotherapy. 1942. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. 

Client-Centered Therapy. 1951. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., New York. 

“An Investigation the Nature 
Non-Directive Psychotherapy.” General 
Psychology. 1945. 33:193-223. 
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Want Get 
Acquainted 


with our line 


Handicraft Supplies 


Our Catalog bulging with class- 
room ideas crafts. Make your selec- 
tion from many items. Among them 
are: 


RICK RACK 
METAL ETCHINGS 


LOOMS 
YARNS 


Complete Line School 
Craft Supplies 


await your order. Since are specialists this field, 
understand your needs. That why you can 
depend your headquarters for craft supplies. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW 1955 
Free Catalog 
Handicraft Supplies 
CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


4705 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND OHIO 


Behavior. 1948. Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Symonps, The Ego and the Self. 
1951. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York. 

Tart, Dynamics Therapy. 1933. Mac- 
millan, New York. 

WITHALL, and THELEN, HERBERT. “Three 
Frames Reference: Description Climate.” 
Human Relations. April 1949. 2:2. 

nique for the Measurement Social-Emotional 
Climate Classrooms.” Experimental Edu- 
cation. March 


“An Experience Helping College 
Students Learn.” The School Review, February 
1951. 

“Assessment the Social-Emotional 
Climates Experienced Group Seventh 
Graders They Moved from Class Class.” Edu- 
cational and Psychological Measurement. Autumn 
1952. 12:3. 

Witmer, HELEN ed. Psychiatric Inter- 
views with Children. 1946. The Commonwealth 
Fund, New York. 
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BETTER UNDERSTANDING THE DEAF 
(Continued from 130) 


its function, but expert help should furnished 
from some other source. 

Let think for moment other fine organi- 
zations among our handicapped people. the 
schools for the blind shoulder the responsibility for 
publicizing the needs the blind? course they 
cooperate—but they cooperate with whom? They 
cooperate with the Society for Crippled Children 
and the various societies for the blind. These or- 
ganizations have professional publicity men and 
women who keep the public informed. Their news- 
paper items, radio and television programs are 
carefully planned, written, and timed. annual 
concerted national and state program planned 
and carried out, not teachers the crippled 
and the blind but powerful organization 
people who are interested the program. These 
organizations are effective because they have people 
them who are experts publicity and have the 
know-how put over. 

excellent instance what outside organi- 
zation can exemplified the program pre- 
sented each year the President’s Committee 
which publicizes the value hiring the handi- 
capped. When started, few short years ago, 
there was only one concerted and intensive annual 
drive for about week. All newspaper items, radio 
broadcasts, and special meetings and demonstra- 
tions were directed toward the value and usefulness 
handicapped people industry. They stressed 
not the need the handicapped for the job, but 
the need industry for the handicapped person. 
Instead begging employers hire the handi- 
capped, the publicity demonstrated the opportunity 
that employers were missing not employing quali- 
fied competent people with handicaps. 

Hire the Handicapped Week expanded into 
year-round program. How often you turn 
your radio now and hear spot announcement 
advising the hiring the handicapped? The pub- 
lic has responded proportion. Those who work 
job placement for the deaf know that the deaf 
are employed industry more than ever before. 
longer employers make excuses for not hir- 
ing these people. Employers see the deaf person 
par with other employees and pains are taken 
see that given job that can do. Also, the 
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labor unions accept him never before, simply 
because they have become educated his capabili- 
ties through public relations program. 

Therefore, seems that public relations efforts 
the schools should directed toward two major 
objectives. Educators must strive keep the pub- 
lic informed what the schools are trying do. 
They must set definite goals and tell the public 
honestly all means possible what those goals are. 
They must protect educational programs from some 
who would destroy cripple them. The best pro- 
tection informed public. Keep the public prop- 
erly informed and they will convinced what 
right for proper education the deaf. The pro- 
cedures indicated the letters from the superin- 
tendents suggest that those the field are doing 
competent job this respect. 

the second place, educators must think not 
only the school and the children it, but 
those children individuals after they leave the 
schools. This means that education begins when 
the deaf child received the school and ends 
when have assisted him find place society 
where can thrive and become useful citizen. 

However, does not seem quite fair that the 
school should carry the full load educating and 
then selling their products the public. Part 
the responsibility must rest with the community. 
Various community, state, and national organiza- 
tions should called upon for help. Even industry 
itself might furnish men help publicizing 
program. Deaf people jobs are the very best 
advertisement. part the public relations pro- 
gram should call attention the good work these 
employees are doing. Get the employers themselves 
tell the story. They will glad this 
approached the right manner. One word from 
satisfied employer worth thousand from 
former teacher. 

general, the survey seems show that: 

public relations program vital import- 
ance inform the public the education and 
employment the deaf. 

Schools for the deaf, individually, are doing 
excellent job with limited facilities for this 
specific work. 

United action through interested organiza- 
tion would more effective. 

Programs for the deaf cannot alone. 
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They must tied with organizations having 
similar objectives. 

School superintendents and teachers must 
cooperate with, and generally originate, program 
publicity, but expert help should secured 
make the efforts timely, properly planned, and 
effective. 

might well indicate that truly success- 
ful public relations program cannot carried out 
educators the deaf alone. They are too small 
group stand aloof. They must alert every 
movement and organization their communities 
states, ready join with these organizations 


any worth-while movement, and there 


guide the thinking when touches their field 
endeavor. Educators will gain inspiration and will 
enlist the best assistance this way, and other 
organizations will better job for their coopera- 
tion. Such program should lead better under- 
standing the deaf the world around them. 


DISCUSSION DOCTOR 


(Continued from 131) 


general this true. But today there are 
many organizations having similar objectives. The 
Convention American Instructors the Deaf 
and the Conference Executives American 
Schools for the Deaf are only too happy cooper- 
ate with the International Council for Exceptional 
Children program such this, because all are 
educational groups. The Annals has fine working 
arrangement with the Council and frequently 
exchange information direct people seeking spe- 
cific information each other. 

There must cooperation with other groups, 
but finally the educators the deaf must themselves 
solve the problems the field deafness. 

School superintendents and teachers must 
cooperate with and generally originate program 
publicity, but expert help should procured 
make the efforts timely, properly planned, and 
effective. 

The excellent movie, That the Deaf May Speak, 
filmed the Lexington School for the Deaf 
Campus Films, Inc., New York City case 
point. This probably one the best moving 
pictures deafness being shown. Santa Fe, 
Mex., recently, Mrs. Spencer Tracy discussed 
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this point and told what invaluable help Walt 
Disney had been designing advertisements con- 
cerning her clinic. Recent articles Gallaudet 
College which appeared Colliers and Ebony 
show how much help professional writers and pro- 
fessional photographers can give. 

General publicity for the field deafness 
necessary but there also need exchange edu- 
cational data, bibliographies, and reprints educa- 
tional circles. This holds true for every field 
special education. Teachers and administrative 
officials the field deafness should made 
conscious the great importance producing 
papers deafness, printing mimeographing 
them and sending them out strategic centers such 
The Library Congress, the Volta Bureau, 
Northwestern University, Gallaudet College, New 
York Public Library, I.C.E.C. the N.E.A., 
Wilson Co. New York City, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults Library, Chicago. 

“Address List for Mailing Reprints Deaf- 
ness” reprinted from American Annals the Deaf 
available Gallaudet College Washington, 
This list valuable tool for exchange 
information between educators the deaf. has 
been divided into six parts. The first part for 
indexing services. One these Sweden, an- 
other Holland. These two nations are extremely 
interested deafness. The most important this 
group the United States the Vertical File 
Service the Wilson Company New York. 
This service goes into every important library 
the United States. Every year hundreds parents 
deaf children search these files for articles per- 
taining deafness. The second part for infor- 
mation centers, the third for libraries, the fourth 
for medical centers. The fifth part for speech and 
hearing centers. The sixth for research groups. 


Finally, certainly fact that more publicity 
such Mr. Grace suggests, the type that calls 
for the help professional people the press, 
the film industries, and public relations needed. 
Also, there need for more publicity educa- 
tional circles such written material that teachers 
and educators the deaf are chiefly responsible for 
writing. This one approach which every per- 
son the educational field deafness can help. 
the deaf must consider himself 
herself ambassador for the deaf world 
which set for hearing people. 
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NEED FOR SERVICE EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 


(Continued from 138) 


justed, the mentally retarded, and the gifted— 
there are today the service the nation’s schools, 
not more than 25,000 who are designated special 
teachers. Roughly, this means average 180 
exceptional children for every special teacher 
this field the United States. means fact that 
many, many children who need the services 
teacher with preparation help them with their 
special problems get such help. 

Our nation’s increasing recognition the short- 
age teachers generally has brought with 
greater awareness the extreme shortage teach- 
ers prepared for dealing with children who have 
either handicaps special abilities. Overcrowding 
has clearly pointed the fact that, large groups, 
the child needing special attention tends even 
more neglected unless special ways are sought, and 
found, provide for him. 

Many children with physical handicaps are 
hospitals where program instruction pro- 
vided. Many others are confined their homes 
without the opportunity for instruction from which 
they could profit and which they will need. Some 
with vision, hearing, and speech problems are 
classes which cannot give them the services they 
require. Many children with mental limitations, 
special health problems could become able care 
for themselves and even contribute home 
community well-being the school program was 
they were capable. know that are wasting 
much needed ability because fail make 
possible full development the special abilities 
great numbers gifted children—those with the 
8-9-10-talents. Many these boys and girls would 
develop richer lives and would make better con- 
tributions society their teachers had the com- 
petencies which would enable them challenge 
these children develop the full the talents that 
hidden within them lie. 

Failure serve both the handicapped and gifted 
results unnecessary loss manpower and 
womanpower which this country can ill afford. 

Awareness the problem, study the facts and 
the possibilities for progress, mobilizing resources 
move ahead—these are the processes which 
improvement the situation may expected. You 
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are aware many the problems. Others need 
develop that awareness. You are here con- 


for specialized needs these exceptional 
anticipate that the facilities the Office 
Education will continue used work with 
you further these problems and that the State 
and White House Conferences Education which 
were approved Congress upon recommendation 
this administration will means helping 
spread awareness the needs and mobilize ac- 


ANENT SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Special education should benefit significantly 
from the outcomes the August Thayer Confer- 
ence held West Point,-New York, for the purpose 
recommending the kinds preparation school 
psychologists should have accomplish what they 
are expected do. This nine-day work conference, 
made possible grant the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, and coordinated broadly 
representative committee working under the Educa- 
tion and Training Board the American Psycho- 
logical Association, involved the active participation 
some persons including parents, teachers, 
school administrators, social workers, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, special educators, and personnel 
training institutions. 

might expected, many the participants 
now work directly with the interests excep- 
tional children, have done during prior pro- 
fessional work, train others for this field. Twelve 
states, from California New York and from 
Massachusetts Florida, are represented the 
following persons engaged the field special 
education: Harry Bice, Jack Birch, Ethel 
Cornell, Norma Cutts, Gertrude Driscoll, 
Robert Gates, Samuel Kirk, Morris Krugman, 
Beatrice Lantz, Bertha Luckey, Frances 
Mullen, Ernest Newland, Milton Saffir, Marie 
Skodak, and Emalyn Weiss. 

Norma Cutts will edit full report the out- 
comes the conference, which will published 
the American Psychological Association. 
briefer published report, intended for the “con- 
sumer” school psychological services and in- 
tended particular value public school 
administrators both state and local levels, also 
being planned. 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


The University Library 


College Education 
Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Summer Session June 22-Aug. 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman 


JOHN TENNY, Ed.D,, General Adviser 


TOWARD BRIGHTER FUTURE 
(Continued from 140) 


fied workers must rest the solid foundation 
public understanding and public support. 
broader than employer acceptance, broader than 
mere preparation for the handicapped. must 
include, addition acceptance employers, 
understanding from the public, from fellow workers, 
housewives, and children. 


However, public opinion made com- 
plex and confusing variety attitudes, opinions, 
expressions, and social, spiritual, and economic 
philosophies. Dr. Gallup found out few years 
ago that per cent the American people believed 
that handicapped workers were qualified 
better qualified than the called able-bodied work- 
er. Unfortunately, nowhere near per cent our 
people are willing back their beliefs ac- 
tually doing something about this program for the 
handicapped. Everybody believes safety, but not 
everybody practices it. That’s part our problem. 
have attacked the consciousness, even the con- 
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science our generation. Now must motivate 
this consciousness and collective conscience into 
greater activity the right direction. 


That direction down the pleasant pathway 
marked “employment,” down the palmy boulevard 
named “productive living.” Some 2,000 years ago 
doctor named Galen said: “Employment na- 
ture’s best physician. essential human 
happiness.” So, matter how preoccupied may 
with the medical, the educational, the physi- 
cal aspects handicapped people, must have 
our eyes firmly fixed upon the eventual goal, em- 
ployment. 


For, without the opportunity use God-given 
abilities, however small seemingly unimportant 
they may be, man cannot really live. should 
great source encouragement and hope the 
millions handicapped children and their par- 
ents know that never before was there greater 
opportunity, never before brighter future. 
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JANE DOLPHIN 


Compiled with the Assistance the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Cyrit Cerebral palsy; brief introduction 
its history, etiology and pathology, with some notes 
the resultant clinical syndromes and their treatment. 1954 
illus. San Lucas Pr., 316 Bailey St., Los Angeles 
33, Calif. $2.50. 


Written for the general practitioner and the medical 
student, this book discusses concepts concerning the cause 
the disorder and measures being taken correct 
compensate for its crippling residuals. Included are chap- 
ters diagnosis and evaluation, the elements prognosis, 
and principles various therapies employed treatment. 


FoR Music Music 
therapy, 1953; third book the proceedings the... 
Mariana Bing, Ed. 1954. 261 illus. The Allen Press, 
P.O. Box Lawrence, Kans. $5.20. 

Contains papers presented the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference, held Michigan State College, October 19-21, 1953. 
Subjects include the dynamics and applied techniques 
music therapy work with children. 


inventory studies progress, reported Nov. 1952- 
May 31, 1954. 1954. 195 (Bul. II, Suppl. The 
Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 

Supplements two lists ongoing research reported the 
Clearinghouse for Research Child Life. Masters’ theses 
are not reported since these were abstracted Supplement 
Subjects include pregnancy and newborn growth and 
development, mental health and emotional disorders, physi- 
cal health and disease, education and social, economic, and 
cultural 

The limited number copies published are available 


only libraries, heads departments, and directors 
research. 


Van Riper, CHARLES. Speech correction; principles and 
methods. 3rd ed. 582 Prentice-Hall, New 
N.Y. $5.75. 

New points view and new techniques have been added 
this basic text the nature, causes, and treatment 
the various speech disorders. The emphasis the author 
the child adult who can not speak correctly and 
who may suffer emotionally. Research findings have been 
brought date and increased references have been 
made public school speech therapy practice. 


Psychological Tests 


scale; ages 3-12, Bessie Burgemeister, Lucille Hollan- 
der Blum and Irving Lorge. 1954. World Book 
Yonkers, N.Y. Kit 100 test cards, in., with manual, 
pp. $35. Record blanks, per 35. Individual test. 
form. Untimed (15-30 minutes). 

Research begun 1947 under initial grant from New 
York State Association for Crippled Children led the de- 
velopment this scale, designed test the intelligence 
cerebral palsied children and those with severe motor 
speech handicaps. Cards are mostly color and contain 
from drawings each. The one picture different from 
unrelated the others chosen. verbal response 
necessary; pointing nodding suffices. Test score 
easily converted mental age and values. Standardiza- 
tion the test was achieved through use with 957 normal 
children, ages 3-12, who also took the Stanford-Binet 
(Form L). 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 


Auditory Impairments 

Guide for hearing testing school children the public 
schools California; recommendations California State 
Department Public Health and... 1954. The 
Department, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

pamphlet help school administrators and school 
health personnel setting and administering hearing 
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testing program. Legal provisions California are in- 
cluded. 


“Heredity and deafness.” 
Quarterly. Sept. 
report study Clarke School for the Deaf. 


The article, “Diabetes, Pregnancy and Modern Medicine; 
Genetic Misadventure,” Alan Guttmacker (pp. 


Eugenics 
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EDUCATION AND HEALTH 
the 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILD 


Third Edition 


Winifred Hathaway 


this third edition her standard sourcebook, Winifred Hathaway stresses 
particular the changed attitude society recent years toward the unnecessary 
segregation handicapped children. After careful study the provisions and 
facilities suited the needs partially seeing children, she presents plans which 
allow for their participation normal school life. The third edition includes new 
material concerning recent developments—classroom equipment, finding partially 
seeing children, education rural areas, itinerant-teacher programs, and regular-class 


$3.75 


placement. 


From the reviews the previous edition 
outstanding contribution the improvement educational practice for the partially 


seeing Educational Forum. 


“This more than textbook mere methodology; repository helpful, sympathetic 
hints the guidance less fortunate and Society. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 


| 


191-192), discusses the implications increased fetal 
salvage infants born diabetic patients. 


deaf children. 1954. Pt. p.; Pt. p.; Pt. 
Utah Schools for the Deaf and the Blind, Ogden, 
Utah. 

Part III discusses the educational training the deaf. 
Part deals with the vocational training, guidance and 
placement while Part discusses the place education 
for the exceptional child the total educational program. 
Parts and were described the April 1954, Exceptional 
Children. 


“Aspiration levels deaf children 
compared with those hearing children.” Speech and 
Hearing Disorders. Sept. 

report study group deaf children matched 
with control group hearing children, both groups in- 
stitutionalized. Aspiration scores 
indicated significant and consistent differences between the 
two groups only the tasks which the deaf are handi- 
capped. The study adds support the thesis that goal-set- 
ting may comparatively stable personality characteristic. 


SIEGENTHALER, Bruce speech reception threshold 
test for children,” Bruce Siegenthaler, Jack Pearson, 
and Raymond Lezak. Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
Sept. 1954. 19:3:360-366. 

test using picture identification technique with care- 
fully selected stimulus words and pictures for children 
young three four years described. Experience with 
the test has indicated its usefulness the clinical audiol- 
ogist. 


Cardiac 


medical rehabilitation program,” Helen Wallace, 
Miriam Lending, and Herbert Rich. Pediatrics. Sept. 

Describes the setting the New York City program 
and presents data the first 129 children cared for. Data 
covers extent coverage, soundness community plan- 
ning, number requiring and receiving surgery, type 
diagnostic work-up, results the child, change school 
placement, and length and cost hospitalization. Implica- 
tions the findings are discussed the article and the 
editorial, 370. 


Epilepsy 

Epilepsy; the ghost out the 
closet. 1954. (Public Affairs pamphlet No. 98) 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 38th New York 16, 

This revised edition gives facts the nature the 
disease, treatment, advice education, marriage, and em- 
ployment, and aspects prevention. 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 
Nancy. “The adjustments adolescents 
poliomyelitis; study six patients.” Pediatrics. Sept. 
report study six young people with paralytic 
residuals and their parents, interviewed least three years 
following the acute attack poliomyelitis. 


“Teaching aids for the development 
basic education concepts,” Barbara Doward and 
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Charlot Rosenberg. Cerebral Palsy Rev. Sept. 1954. 15: 
9:14-15. 

checker board with checkers secured the board 
pegs and jumbo peg board are described and illustrated, 


The Review will suggest other devices later issues. 


Nursing Sept. 2:9:466-468. 

The school nurse must alert teachers and parents 
signs and symptoms residual weakness which may result 
deformity even emotional disturbances. Special 
schools homebound instruction can provided the more 
severely handicapped child. 


Grace Needs and resources for group 
learning cerebral palsied children pre-elementary 
school age New York City. 1954. Mimeo. Co- 
ordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy New York City, 
57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

her M.S. thesis the New York School Social Work, 
the writer discusses the special needs the handicapped 
child, registration cerebral palsied children New York 
City, and gives classified list group resources for chil- 
dren pre-elementary level. 


Jones, Marcaret “Longitudinal study the inci- 
dence central nervous system damage following erythro- 
Pediatrics. Oct. 1954. 14:4:346-350. 

study 100 unselected cases Children’s Hospital, Los 
Angeles, indicates that later normality infants showing 
definite equivocal nervous system involvement 
the newborn period can not assured. suggested that 
all erythroblastotic infants followed until six eight 
years age. 


New COMMITTEE STUDY THE 
(Legislative document (1954), No. 44) The Com- 
mittee, Albany, N.Y. 

review the progress made cerebral palsy services 
New York the present date, with recommendations. 


dren, with special reference cerebral palsy,” Helen 
Wallace (and others). Am. Diseases Children. 
Sept. 1954. 88:3:298-306. 

follow-up study four years after birth children 
born New York 1948 with birth injuries congenital 
malformations indicates that follow-up productive 
case-finding and aiding handicapped children 
parents. 


Retarded Mental Development 

D.A. “An investigation into the 
supposed differences existing between mongols 
mentally defective subjects with regard certain psycho- 
logical Mental Science. Oct. 1953. 
702-719. 

Reviews briefly the literature and reports 
temperament and musical aptitudes 140 mongols 
determine whether they conformed the usual textbook 
descriptions. Findings showed only three significant dif- 
ferences: Mongols appeared less docile, more mis- 
chevious, and more solitary than previous descriptions 
indicate. No. Significant differences were observed char- 
acter traits investigated their response music and 
rhythm. 
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AUDITORY TRAINING TOOLS 


will find them the Schools 
where there waiting list for 


where the teacher wears smile accomplishment where 
the development speech unusual. 


The formula: Good Teachers Good Tools 


Gated Compression the Rule 
for CLASS and CHURCH. 


“As they Heat... 
Shall They Speak” 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PROFESSIONAL MODEL T-2 


Manufactured 
under 
Gated Compression 
Pat. No. 2-659-77 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
PORTABLE MODEL D-2 


WARREN CUSTOM BUILT 
DESK MODEL D-1 


H Electronics [ d for Better Hearing 
-49 BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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Write for Complete 


“Handwriting needs mentally re- 
tarded children and children regular 
mentary School Sept. 

study samples script showed that handwriting 
difficulties did not appear peculiarly associated with 
mentally retarded children. The experiment illustrates 
practical analytical technique for determining handwriting 
needs children both regular and special classes. 


qualitative analysis the vocabulary 
responses institutionalized mentally retarded children.” 
Clinical Psychology. Oct. 1954. 10:4:361-365. 

comparison with group normal children, the re- 
tarded child gave fewer “abstract” definitions and more 
“concrete” definitions the Binet vocabulary words. 
differences the proportion correct definitions were 
noted. While the number acceptable definitions seems 
directly related the MA, the qualitative level 


the responses does not. 


Speech Impairments 


“An experimental study the possible 
relation between speech and spelling errors,” James 
Carrell and Kathleen Pendergast. Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. Sept. 

The writers feel that data confirm that inferior phonetic 
discrimination ability may etiological significance 
some proportion the population children with func- 
tional articulatory defects the type included this 


study. 


Jon. “Has your child speech difficulty?” 
Parents Mag. Oct. 1954. 29:10:40-41, 129-133. 

Some the problems Dr. Eisenson discusses are faulty 
articulation, speech defects such stuttering, cleft palate, 
retarded speech, and defective sound production. 


“Store clerks’ reaction stutter- 
ing,” Eugene McDonald and James Frick. 
Speech and Hearing Disorders. Sept. 

questionnaire study indicated that feelings impatience, 
amusement, and repulsion will encountered only rarely 
the stutterer. Implications for stuttering therapy were 
discussed and the importance continuing program 
public education was emphasized. 


Visual Impairments 


“Understanding and accepting the 
child who blind.” Childhood Education. May 1954. 

Discusses the role acceptance handicapped child 
parents and society the total adjustment child. 


“Tests for the blind.” 
for the Education the Blind. Oct. 1954. 4:1:12-15. 

Brief descriptions four performance tests which, 
some form, should useful for young blind children and 
students having additional handicaps such deafness, 
speech impediments, insufficient acquaintance with 
English. The first two are especially intended measure 
the student’s ability analysis and synthesis. 


“What price good music?” 
Internatl. for the Education the Blind. Oct. 1954. 
1:8-10. 

Stressing the value music schools for the blind, the 
writer feels that students should made aware the 
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many different types music and allowed form 
own opinions with the instructor making clear what good 
music. Better use contemporary American music 


General 


AMERICAN ACADEMY “The care children 
hospitals; report the Committee Hospitals and 
Dispensaries,” Glidden Brooks, Chairman. Pediatrics, 
Oct. 1954. 

Suggestions are offered for the development services 
for the convalescent and long term patient, for the well 
child and the orthopedically handicapped child those 
with other special handicaps. hoped that the report 
will serve useful guide the evaluation existing 
pediatric services initiating new one. 


AMERICAN The school psy- 
chologist aids the parent the crippled child; symposium 
co-sponsored Division School Psychologists and Divi- 
sion Educational Psychology the. American 
Speech and Hearing Association, and the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 1954. National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Salle St., 
Chicago $1.25. 

Contents: Role the psychologist member the 
team professional workers with parents child with 
handicap, Ernest Newland; Services parents, Boyd 
McCandless; Summary workshop findings 
sions; Selected film list; Bibliography. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION. 
fessional Committee Art Education. Art: concept 
art education. Book 1954. Vroman’s California 
School Book Depository, San Francisco, Calif. $1.00. 

guide well balanced art program which assures 
the growth each individual. 


State Cooperative Extension 
ice. Horticultural therapy. 1954. (Extension folder 
The Service, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

leaflet explaining new medium therapy for the 
improvement physical and mental well-being. suggests 
techniques for therapists and outlines the values such 
therapy for patients. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION THE U.S. AND THE 
cATION Strengthening community 
life: schools can help. 1954. The Association, 
ington, D.C. 25c. 

Discusses the interaction between schools and the people 
which needed strengthen local American community 
life. 


NATIONAL Councit CHURCHES CHRIST THE U.S.A. 
The church and the handicapped. 1954. The Coun- 

Articles reprinted from Internatl. Religious Educa- 

Contents include: Handicapped persons need the church, 
Marian Howard; Some facts about the handicapped, Eveline 
Jacobs; their human relationships, Eveline Jacobs; 
Acceptance handicapped persons, Harold Wilke; place 
the church program, Harold Wilke; Serving handicapped 
persons institutions, Anne Carlsen; The mentally 
handicapped, Archie Oliver, Jr.; Helping handicapped 
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SENSATIONAL NEws! Zenith has 
combined the recent development 
transistors into another mile- 
stone its Lower the 
Cost 

The discovery transistors 
replace conventional vacuum tubes opened 
bright new horizon hearing-aid help. But 
price—and price alone—has kept many from 
enjoying the greater hearing-aid clarity, com- 
pactness, convenience and low operating cost 
offered this modern 

the tubeless 3-transistor Zenith 
all these advantages can enjoyed for 
only $75! Just compare that low price the 
$250 $300 being charged for some competi- 
tive 3-transistor hearing aids! 

The quality the nothing less than 
Zenith’s finest! backed, writing, 
Zenith’s famous 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
tee, 1-Year Warranty and 5-Year Service Plan. 


HEARING AIDS 


the Makers World-Famous Zenith and Radio Sets 
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THE GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


Zenith’s crusade 
lower the cost hearing 


Now—Zenith’s finest quality the tiny, 


new 3-transistor hearing aid 


NEVER BEFORE HAS $75 
BROUGHT YOU HEARING 
AID FEATURES LIKE THESE: 


The tiny, new 3-transistor Zenith 
weighs only 2-3/5 ounces...is pow- 
erful some hearing aids twice its size. 
Fingertip tone and volume controls. Operates for just 10¢ 
week one small 10¢ dry battery (available every- 
where). battery. tubes. Super-sensitive Perma- 
phone® offers amazing microphone clarity; resists heat and 
humidity. Price the new Zenith "75-X" Hearing Aid 
includes air conduction receiver and stock earmold. 


Try the new Zenith home, work, 
church, anywhere, without risking penny... 
you must completely satisfied! And here’s 
more good news: the can purchased 
easy time-payment plan. See classified 
telephone directory for nearest Zenith Hearing 
Aid Dealer, mail coupon below for free 
literature and list local dealers. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. N52 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 339, Illinois 


Please mail me free literature on Zenith’s new ‘‘75-X” 
Hearing Aid and list of local dealers. Also enclose booklet 
showing scientific proof of Zenith quality and value. 


NAME 


STREET. 
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SPEECH AND READING MADE EASY 
Through the use 


VISUAL SPEECH AND READING CHARTS 


picture for every speech element 
Phonetic spellings 
Word lists 


THE VISUAL SPEECH CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 7083 (Roseville) Newark New Jersey 


persons develop faith, Richard Lentz. What do; what 
church does, William Murphy; Sources informa- 
tion about the handicapped: selected books and pamphlets; 
National voluntary health agencies and their publications. 


Perrin, Recreational activities for crippled children. 
May 1944. Planographed. State Services for Crip- 
pled Children, University lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. $1.00, 
paper. 

new printing the popular booklet prepared for 
mothers convalescent children, nurses children’s wards, 
recreation departments children’s hospitals, 
others concerned with play activities suitable for hand- 
icapped children. 


lems and emotional adjustment handicapped 
handicapped high school pupils. 1954. Univ. Wis. 
Pr., Madison, Wis. 

From: Summaries Doctoral Dissertations, Univ. Wis., 
14, pp. 384-385. 

Interviews and tests revealed neurotic tendencies, defen- 
sive test-taking attitudes, problems social relations, and 
feeling being misunderstood people. Objective tests 
and inventories used differentiate between handicapped and 
nonhandicapped statistically significant levels. Teachers 
and counselors will find implications for special techniques 
counseling. 

TEACHING THE “DIFFERENT” CHILD. Grade Teach- 
er. May 1954. 

Contents: The slow learner, Helen Hagerman. The 
gifted child, Ruth Anne Korey. The retarded child, Harold 
Delp. The hard-of-hearing child, Milton Eastman. These 
boys have trouble: With leading, Paulinea Sipes; with 
reading, Grace Hunter. The mentally handicapped, Musa 
Tellier. The teacher, the parent and the gifted child, the 
retarded child, Margaret Hill. 

Distributed reprint the Educational Publishing 
Corp., Darien, Conn. 


The adolescent your family. 
1954. 110 (Children’s Bur. publ. 347-1954) The Bu- 
reau, Washington 25, 

The fifth series bulletins for parents, this publi- 
cation stresses the underlying needs the adolescent boy 
girl and examines problems familiar parents 
teenage children. 
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Orrice Teaching rapid and slow 
ers high schools; the status adaptations junior, 
senior and regular high schools than 300 
pupils. 1954. (Bul. 1954, No. 
ent Documents, Washington 25, 

booklet representing the cooperative effort nine 
secondary-school specialists the Office Education and 
describing provisions used large high schools for adapt- 
ing teaching methods for pupils who are not average. 


Feb. Assn Secondary School Princi- 
pals, NEA, Atlantic City, N.J. 

American Assn Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, Chicago, 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Boston, Mass. 

Department Rural Education, NEA, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 26- American Assn School Administrators, 
Mar. NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 26-27 ICEC meetings held conjunction with 
the AASA, St. Louis, Mo. 

Assn for Supervision and Curriculum 
velopment, NEA, Chicago, 

American Assn School Administrators, 
NEA, Regional, Denver, Colo. 


Apr. 10-16 ICEC Convention, Long Beach, 


Feb. 24-26 


Feb. 25- 
Mar. 


Feb. 26- 
Mar. 


Mar. 6-10 


Mar. 12-16 


ADVERTISERS 


Columbia University Press 
Executone 
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Evaluation and Education the Cerebral Palsied 
Bulletin 


Films the Handicapped 
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Jay Warren, Inc. 
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Visual Speech Charts Co. 
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MORE THAN THIRTY STATES during the last fifteen years several 
thousand homebound and hospitalized children have been able “at- 
tend” through the School-to-Home Telephone Service. 
addition the usual few hours home tutoring, these shut-ins have 
near-to-normal class participation for full hour school week. Ex- 
perience shows they not only keep up-to-grade, but benefit enormously 


through sense belonging their class, feeling achievement 
and reawakened will recover. And costs little more 
than single extra hour per week home instruction. 


School-to-Home Service provided rental basis 
Bell System and other telephone companies nationally. 
See your local telephone company for write 
for case histories and copies informative handbook 
“Teaching Homebound Children Telephone” which 
based survey 100 cases. 


Get the Facts Today! 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


415 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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“Lois Averell and 


SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 
the MEETING STREET SCHOOL 


Providence, Rhode Island 
(The Rhode Island Easter Seal Society) 


Many cerebral palsied children have hearing losses which interfere with speech while 
others, because their extremely short interest span and distractibility, need special 
training sound discrimination which basic speech development. 

The MELODY MASTER (IDEAL) Auditory Training Unit fills the great and long 
felt need the speech and hearing rehabilitation program the center. 


For individual any size make MELODY MASTER the HEART better 


auditory training program. 


Developed and Manufactured 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2842 North Cicero Avenue Chicago 41, 
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